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Whither Nationalism 2 


A CONCERT OF NATIONS, OR A GLOBAL CONCENTRATION CAMP 


OMETHING LIKE A COSMIC PROCESS has been 

taking place in the arena of European pol- 
itics. The pieces once flung off in the heat of 
revolutionary ardor have become independent 
worlds of their own. The process continues even 
while the central sun is cooling down and seems 
to many to be in the first stages of disintegration. 
The ideals of 1789 have taken shape in Africa 
and Asia with varying degrees of incandescence, 
and France has endured the ironic fate of seeing 
the Algerians take the ideals of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity quite seriously. Europeans in the 
former colonies have been subjected to violence 
because the newly Europeanized nations are in a 
hurry to implement the forms of government and 
economy taught them by the colonizers, and are 
frantically eager to catch up with Europe. 


Nationalism is New 


What is this nationalism which has become 
such a strong force in so many underdeveloped 
regions of the world? This more recent variety 
is less than half a century old. For Europe itseif 
and North America the concept is somewhat 
older than the French and American Revolutions. 
It is true to say that nationalism hardly existed in 
the ancient world, or throughout the ages when 
Europe was a Christian commonwealth. Its 
growth and development were greatly stimulated 
by the two distinctly modern forces of democracy 
and the Industrial Revolution. With the intro- 
duction of universal suffrage and the widespread 
demand for personal freedom and equal rights, 
simultaneously with the wider distribution of 
those things which raise the standard of living, 
a sense of national independence and unity was 
born. All this would have been right and just 
did not the cockle of Liberalism grown up amid 
the wheat of patriotism. It was Liberalism which 
turned the ideals of nationality into the doctrines 
of nationalism from which the world has reaped 
a bitter harvest of catastrophe and confusion. 


Nationality Rooted in Patriotism 


To avoid the confusion in so much that con- 
cerns the subject of nationalism, we shall use the 
term “nationality” to denote what Benedict XV 
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called ‘“‘justified nationalism,” that form which 
stems from patriotism; and patriotism, as the 
Church teaches, is not merely a privilege but a 
Christian duty. Writing on the theme of “Chris- 
tian Citizenship,’ Pope Leo XIII declared: “The 
natural law enjoins us to love dearly and to de- 
fend the country in which we had our birth and 
in which we were brought up, so that every good 
citizen hesitates not to face death for his native 
land... We are bound to love dearly the country 
whence we have received the means of enjoyment 
this mortal life affords.” (Sapientiae Christianae) 

St. Thomas Aquinas declared: ‘Our parents and 
our country are the sources of our being and up- 
bringing... consequently, after his duties towards 
God, man owes most to his parents and his 
country. Wherefore, just as it belongs to religion 
to give worship to God, so does it belong to piety 
to give worship (i.e. honor and service) to one’s 
parents and one’s country.” (Secunda Secundae 
Q. 101, Art. 1) This love of country is not 
confined to an affectionate regard for its plains 
and hills. It means, above all, love of its people, 
its customs and traditions, its strivings and as- 
pirations, its unique individuality. That is why 
we strive to keep our nations free—that they may 
develop their personalities according to their own 
ancient visions. For every nation, as Herder so 
often insisted, has its special vocation from God; 
and vocations cannot be fulfilled in the fetters 
of an alien way of life. 

The Church not merely permits, but enjoins 
this form of nationality which is, as it were, ap- 
plied patriotism. “Right order of Christian char- 
ity does not disapprove of lawful love of country 
and a sentiment of justifiable nationalism; on the 
contrary, it controls, sanctifies and enlivens them. 
If, however, egoism, abusing this love of country 
and exaggerating this sentiment of nationalis 
insinuates itself into the relations between people 
and people, there is no excess that will not seem 
justified; and that which between individuals 
would be judged blameworthy by all, is now con- 
sidered lawful and praiseworthy if it is done in 
the name of exaggerated nationalism.” (Pops 
Pius XI, The Troubles of Our Times, May, 1932) 
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The Liberal Perversion 


How does justifiable nationalism, or national- 
iity, pass into nationalism, and how may each be 
recognized ? Answering the second question first, 
we may say that nationalism is always aggressive, 
salways directed against some other nation, where- 
sas nationality implies that a nation shall be con- 
itent to be for itself, not in an egotistical way, 
|but developing itself in fidelity to its own patri- 
‘otic ideals and according to Christian principles. 
| Nationality passes into nationalism at that stage 
‘where a nation adopts the Liberal ethics of com- 
| petition, and when the law of charity is replaced 
| by the laws of the survival of the fittest and the 
‘struggle for existence. It is no mere coincidence 
‘that tycoons and modern tyrants appeal to biology 
for support of their practices. This habit of 
‘thought was initiated when the nineteenth century 
Liberals applied Darwinism to industrialism, with 
considerable success for the industrialists. There 
are implications that the fittest to survive would 
not be the saintly, the cultured or the highly 
civilized, but the most ruthless and brutal. In 
time, of course, race theories were devised to 
camouflage this callous appeal to beastliness. But 
the principle that might is right underlies all 
forms of nationalism. 


Berdyaev, who saw so much of nationalism in 
terrible and brutal action, commented in The Fate 
of Man: “Nationalism turns nationality into a 
supreme and absolute value to which all life is 
subordinated. This is idolatry. The nation re- 
places God. Thus nationalism cannot but come 
into conflict with Christian universalism, with the 
Christian revelation that there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, and that every man has absolute value. 
Nationalism uses everything as its own instru- 
ment, as an instrument of national power and 
prosperity. For nationalism, religion and the 
church are purely national-historic categories. A 
Russian should be Orthodox not because it is the 
‘true faith, but because orthodoxy has been an 
historic-national force; it participated in the de- 
_ velopment of the Russian state and Russian cul- 
ture. In the same way a Pole should be Catholic, 
a German Lutheran, an Englishman Anglican, 
just as a Turk should be Mohammedan. Na- 
ionalism leads directly to polytheism, to pagan 
particularism.” 

Nationalism begins, as we have said, at the 
oint where nations develop an overweening pride 


t is indeed impossible for peace to last between 


a 
a i 


1 themselves and a contempt for other nations. 
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people and states,” said Pope Pius’ xX)" ifm 
stead of true and genuine love of country, there 
reigns a hard, egotistical nationalism. Which is 
the same as saying, hatred and envy in place of 
mutual desire for good; diffidence and suspicion 
in place of fraternal confidence; competition and 
antagonism in place of willing cooperation; am- 
bition for hegemony and mastery in place of 
respect for all rights, including those of the 
small and the weak.” 


This modern aggressive nationalism has no 
roots in Christianity. As it is based on pride and 
hatred, it is essentially opposed to Christianity. 
It was unknown to the ideals of the Christian 
universalism of the Middle Ages. Freemasonry 
provoked the French Revolution, which was the 
first big manifestation of nationalism. The Lib- 
erals scattered sparks from its flames over the 
earth. In 1960, innumerable fires have broken 
out in Africa and Asia, fanned by East winds 
from Moscow. Strangely enough we may derive 
hope from the very intensity of these fires. 


Burning Itself Out 


History teaches that when historical movements 
of great importance such as nationalism reach the 
zenith of their influence, they tend to burn out 
and descend rapidly. Their brightness turns to 
charred disillusionment when it reaches an at- 
mosphere other than that from which it sprang. 
Nationalism had its origin in a certain period 
and phase of human history. There is a wide 
difference between the over-civilized France of 
the eighteenth century and the very recently civi- 
lized Africa of the twentieth. History has been 
moving with acceleration, and nationalism, mod- 
ern as it seems, is becoming outmoded. 


Towards Internationalism 


The advocates of internationalism have been 
pointing out that nationalism is already an anach- 
ronism. They have no difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing what ruin attends nations which rise in mili- 
taristic aggression against others. A world filled 
with mutually antagonistic nation-states must in- 
evitably explode. Security was supposed to be 
one of the aims of nationalism and its chief jus- 
tification. The irony of the situation is that when 
all nations aspire to it security is at once menaced. 
Even on purely secular grounds, nationalism has 
become an absurdity in the modern world. World 
trade and investment with national economies are 
inter-related parts of a one-world economy. The 
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claim to separate sovereignty must be abandoned 
by nation-states, say the internationalists. The 
nuclear weapon has, of course, added a note of 
terrifying practicality to their arguments. 

The advocates of nationalism in the past argued 
that national sovereignty and independence were 
necessary for defence. But the situation has 
changed rapidly. Small nations cannot afford 
nuclear weapons, while the big ones dare not use 
what they have. Fear has acted as a powerful 
bond between nations that were antagonistic for 
centuries, and national sovereignties tend to look 
very unreal under the sword of Damocles. NATO 
is a supreme example of worldly prudence work- 
ing for great ends. 


There are examples of internationalism in ac- 
tion. Such are the Universal Postal Union 
(1874) ; the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures (1875); the Union for the Protection 
of Artistic and Literary Works (1896) ; the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, established 
at the Hague in 1900; the International Labor 
Organization (1919); and more recently the 
World Health Organization and the International 
Atomic Agency. Some of these international or- 
ganizations have worked suprisingly well, better 
than was at first hoped. They have afforded 
most valuable lessons. “In creating or construct- 
ing international institutions,’ said Pope Pius 
XII, “which have so high a mission and such 
difficult and grave responsibilities, it is important 
to bear in mind the experience gained from the 
ineffectiveness or imperfections of previous insti- 
tutions of the kind.” The tragic failure which 
the Pontiff had in mind was the League of Na- 
tions. 


” 


"Nisi Dominus... . 


But we are forced back to acknowledge an es- 
sential principal in such matters of momentous 
planning: “Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain who work at it.” We have seen 
many Communist caricatures of Christianity in 
our time. Indeed, the entire Marxist system is a 
caricature of the Messianic doctrine of salvation. 
Marxian cosmopolitanism has arisen to replace 
the idea of Christian universality as the Commu- 
nists strive for mastery of the world. The apathy 
and lack of awareness on the part of even well- 
meaning secularists could play into their Red 
hands, making the pieces for the Communists to 
fit into a global pattern later. 

Communists have made known their contempt 
for patriotism. This policy began when Lenin 
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withdrew Russia from World War I and called 
on the workers of the world to abandon all older 
loyalties, including that of patriotism, and te- 
place them with one unswerving allegiance to 
Communism. The Capitalists, he explained, were 
using patriotism to set the workers of one country 
against those of another. 

The satellite countries are not permitted the 
privileges of patriotism. We have seen the 
workers of Hungary butchered because they — 
wished to enjoy national sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. All the while Communism is being 
used as a vast camouflage under cover of which 
Russian nationalism is taking up strategic post- 
tions all over the world. Soviet Imperialism is _ 
utterly unhampered by adherence to truth or con- 
sistency. The rights of small nations can be 
callously trampled upon in the interests of the 
Communist International, i.e., the Russian empire. 

We cannot too often insist that Communism of 
the Soviet brand is a means of fulfilling the an- 
cient Russian dream of world expansion. If the | 
Communist International were successful tomor- | 
row, the Kremlin would drop its mask the day — 
after, and the world would perceive the ancient 
dream of the Czars realized in a terrible night- — 
mare of global bondage. : 

Their unrelenting opposition to all forms of 
Christian love—which include love of God, our 
neighbor and our country—is evidence enough 
that the Communists acknowledged these forces | 
as the most formidable obstacles to the attain- 
ment of their atheistic form of internationalism. 
Manifestly Christianity must strengthen these 
forces of resistance, and, with the wisdom of the 
serpent, divert the course of history to Godly 
ends, remembering the words of Pope Benedict 
XV, written in 1920: “It is the Church which 
binds citizen to citizen, nation to nation, and 
through the remembrance of their common ori- 
gin, groups all men, not only in society, but in 
a kind of brotherhood.” (Pacem Dez) 


The Rod and the Stem 


The difference between Marxist ideology and 
Christian idealism is the difference between the : 
iron rod and the living stem. One is rigid, hard, — 
mechanical and fixed in form. The other grows 4 
and develops, is creative and beautiful. Ta 
distinction shows in the matter of internation-_ 
alism. The Marxist notion is one of rigid and 
forceful world domination in which every nation 
will be robbed of its individuality and be as 
anonymous as the members of a concentration 
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(camp. A Christian commonwealth allows for the 
«complete development of individual nations. 
Christian teaching stresses the unity of the hu- 
iman race because mankind is one in equality of 
itights of the human person, one in its origin, and 
‘one in its ultimate destiny. Pius XI likened the 
‘social body of mankind to the Mystical Body of 
(Christ in which all members, while retaining their 
individuality, function for the good of the whole. 
‘The Popes have given various significant titles 
ito this solidarity of nations: ‘‘a confederacy of 
imankind,” “a city of nations,” “a commonwealth 
‘of nations,” “a family of peoples,’—all suggest- 
‘ing an ordered, organic balance between nations, 
.a community as diverse and yet united as the 
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members of an orchestra. Compared with this 
ideal, the secular and Soviet ideals of interna- 
tionalism are more reminiscent of the mechanical 
integration of factories. 

The Zeitgezst will not serve Satan forever, and 
we may see the very forces which created na- 
tionalism lead to its disruption. The time of dis- 
illusionment at the world’s wisdom is the hour 
of opportunity for the Christian. In the efforts 
to achieve some form of internationalism, nations 
should be helped first to recover their ancient na- 
tionalities, restore their identities, and then ad- 
vance towards the Christian commonwealth of 
free nations. The alternative to the Christian con- 
cert of nations is a global concentration camp. 


Training and Method in Higher Education 


THE DELUSION GROWS GRANDER 


A S WE APPROACH THE fourth anniversary of 
Sputnik I, the “Great Debate” (or is it 
“Debates” ?) concerning education in America 
still rages unchecked. For the most part elemen- 
tary and secondary schools have been getting the 
attention of the critics until now. Recently, how- 
ever, the colleges have begun to come in for their 
share as well, and with far less justification in 
this writer's opinion. 

More and more frequently one encounters the 
assertion these days that the quality of college 
level instruction in America is to be deplored. 
“He may know his logic, but he cannot get it 
across,” is the stock manner in which the com- 
plaint is usually voiced. Among the most ar- 
ticulate of the recent critics of college teachers 
have been David Boroff and Earl J. McGrath 
(cf. Mr. Boroff’s “American Colleges: What 
Their Catalogues Never Tell You,” Harper's 
Magazine, April, 1960, pp. 33-40; and Dr. Mc- 
Grath’s The Graduate School and the Decline of 
Liberal Education, Columbia, 1959), the burden 
of whose basic thesis seems to be that the col- 
lege teacher of today is a narrow subject-matter 
“specialist, neither prepared for nor enthusiastic 
about his role as a teacher. 

Mr. Boroff, in particular, deplores what he 


mong teachers in institutions of higher learning. 


eels is an undue emphasis on getting into print 
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Doubtless it is true that the maxim “publish or 
perish” has led to a wild proliferation of mono- 
graphs in every academic field of endeavor. Per- 
haps it is also true that some of these works have 
little intrinsic worth; that, indeed, they were, as 


has been suggested, intended to be indexed rather 


than read. No one is more aware than the pres- 
ent writer of the endless flow of printed pap 
coming yearly from the “scholars” in the field of 
“education.” Yet this is hardly the whole pic- 
ture, as anyone who faithfully keeps abreast of 
recent scholarship in his own field can attest. 
Only the scholarly specialist can appreciate the 
full value of a volume which may seem to the 
general reader to be ridiculously devoted to aca- 
demic trivia. One is hard pressed to resist the 
conviction that Mr. Boroff has presented but a 
more sophisticated version of the crude, popular 
caricature of the research scholar so aptly de- 
scribed by Father Edward F. Kenrick (Scholarly 
Publication,” America, May 9, 1959, p. 305): 


Of often they are hilariously pictured as 
pensioned bibliomanics, creaking around the 
stack shelves and wheezing ecstatically to 
each other as they sight a misplaced comma. 
Their work, it is charged, has no significance 
for the real world in which we live and move 
and have our being. The charge is unfair 
when leveled against worthwhile research, 
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which in time filters down to our textbooks, 
forms bases of our literary criticism, unearths 
the facts for our biographies and provides 
much of the substructure for our current 
magazine writing. 


Dr. Earl J. McGrath drives a singularly cut- 
ting shaft into the tender flesh of American higher 
education when he singles out for special abuse 
the American graduate school. The latter in- 
stitution, he informs us, is the real villain of the 
piece in the drama of the decline of American 
higher education. The typical Ph.D. program in- 
cludes the ideal of research in a particular field 
with the intention of contributing something new 
to human knowledge. It is simply not true, how- 
ever, that, as Dr. McGrath seems to imagine, the 
ideal involves a lack of concern for the intrinsi- 
cally unimportant or even trivial nature of the 
contribution. 


The graduate school emphasis on specialized 
research and publication is in itself, Dr. McGrath 
believes, very poor preparation for a college teach- 
ing career. What is more, the prestige accorded 
such values is carried over by teachers from the 
graduate institutions to the undergraduate schools. 
Apparently this latter fact is supposed to preclude 
the possibility of any program of “reform.” 


Teacher vs. Scholar 


Needless to say, Dr. McGrath has such a pro- 
gram to root out what he feels are the rank weeds 
in the garden of higher education. Basic to this 
program is the suggestion that the course of study 
for prospective college teachers be made to differ 
from that of future research scholars. Graduate 
study for intended college teachers of, let us say, 
history, will then become something much less 
specialized than it is for those who propose to do 
research in and write history. The genuine his- 
torian will not then enter the classroom in the 
role of teacher. 


I cite history as an example because it is my 
own chosen field of interest, though I am cer- 
tain that what I am about to say is true of other 
disciplines as well. In large part, I was inspired 
to make the study of history my lifetime profes- 
sional interest because of the sparkling classroom 
style of one superlative teacher, a man whose 
brilliance was based not on any formal knowl- 
edge of pedagogical theory (I am certain he had 
no such knowledge), but rather on an abiding 
interest in his subject and a deep understanding 
thereof, which he nourished with never-ending 
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study and research. The best teachers have al- 
ways been cast in this mold. (For a magnificent 
exposition of the rewards of scholarly specializa- 
tion see the rejoinder to Dr. McGrath by Pro- 
fessor Edmund S. Morgan of Yale University, in 
the supplement to the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York Quarterly for April, 1960.) 

It is difficult to escape the feeling that Dr. 
McGrath and others who suggest such radical 
surgery on the vital organs of American higher 
education have not thought their proposals all 
the way through to a logical conclusion. Con- 
sider, for instance, the unfortunate effect of de- 
priving undergraduates of classroom exposure to 
the best, the most original and penetrating minds 
in philosophy, in mathematics, in history and the 
social sciences, and in the natural sciences. 

Consider as well the effects upon scholarship 
itself, particularly the humanities, of such a pro- 
posal. Unlike the natural scientist, who can 
always turn to industry which is aware of the 
“practical” implications of scientific reasearch, 
the scholar in the non-physical sciences must 
teach or give up his studies and research alto- 
gether. 

To be sure, monetary grants to scholars from 
various sources are more readily available than 
was once the case. Nonetheless, only the most 
boundlessly optimistic young aspirant to special- 
ized scholarship would undertake years of ardu- 
ous and expensive graduate work on the basis of 
a slender hope that he might one day be the 
recipient of such aid. 

Much of the current criticism of college teachers 
and their classroom methods has a curiously 
familiar ring for those of us who, having once 
taught in secondary or elementary schools before 
entering college teaching, have been thoroughly 
and painfully exposed to the overheated theoreti- 
cal fantasies of the educationist thinkers (?) 
whose favorite delusions dominate the curricula 
of education departments and teacher-training in- 
stitutions of our land—not to mention the “‘pro- 
fessional literature’ of education. 


Pedagogical Jugglers 


The ignorance of our subject-matter-specialist 
college teachers concerning the “methodology” of 
teaching, as propounded by the advanced theo- | 
reticians of pedagogy, is a source of keenly felt 
distress to the educationist cult of true believers. 
The professional sutveyors of “educational 
theory” have always taken a dim view of “mer 
subject matter” (as if education could exist wi 
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jout it?), preferring to stress the “how” of teach- 
ing, which is undeniably important, to the virtual 
exclusion of the “what.” The teacher then be- 
comes a kind of manipulator, a juggler or necro- 
mancer, pulling rabbits out of a hat, his job being 
to dazzle rather than instruct. Evidently the edu- 
‘cationists have never been able to comprehend the 
elemental truth which Father Thomas T. McAvoy 
thas expressed in so eminently quotable a manner: 
“The imparting of knowledge is the essential 
‘function of the teacher. Further, I have always 
rrespected the principle that ‘you cannot get blood 
‘from a turnip,’ and I have never found a teacher 
rwho could teach what he himself had not 
learned.” (Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, ‘“The Role 
cof the Good Teacher,” The Catholic Educational 
[Review, October, 1959, p. 475) 

Apparently our colleges are now also to expose 
tthemselves to the debilitating educational cancer 
‘of exalting “method” over “matter.” All edu- 
‘cationist suggestions for academic and scholastic 
change begin with an attack on a straw man, a 
|largely mythical teacher of the past, who was at 
once bookish and dull yet fanatically dedicated 
ito a lockstep approach to instruction (in ‘mere 
‘subject matter,” obviously) via drill, rote memo- 
‘tization, and blind, unquestioning obedience. This 
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absurd caricature is then made the springboard 
from which is launched a “new, bold, and im- 
aginative’’ approach to education. 

Only someone who like the author of this ar- 
ticle, has taught in our secondary schools (public 
and parochial), sat through innumerable courses 
in “method,” and immersed himself in the un- 
believable literature of modern educational theory, 
can possibly begin to appreciate the intellectual 
bankruptcy and pedagogic futility of the ludi- 
crous current obsession with method in teaching. 
(The reader who is really interested in this prob- 
lem can make no better start than to read Albert 
Lynd’s Quackery in the Public Schools, Grosett’s 
Universal Library, 1953, a book certain also to 
delight the experienced teacher.) 

Only a very rash man would affirm that prt- 
mary and secondary education have substantially 
benefited from the philosophy of teacher training 
which has substituted something called “Educa- 
tion” for genuine knowledge and scholarship. In- 
deed, all the evidence seems to point in the op- 
posite direction, as Admiral Rickover and others 
must grow weary of explaining. Are we, then, 
to adopt this same discredited philosophy for the 
education of our college teachers, when it has 
been such a dismal failure in the lower schools? 


Stoicism in American Education 


1. OLD THEORIES IN NEW DRESS 


VEN AS GRAINS OF sand penetrate the inmost 
. recesses of a building over a long time, 
though doors and windows are bolted within, so 
Stoicism has sifted into the fabric of our way of 
living in these United States. Remarkable as it 
‘may seem, it appears demonstrably true that much 
‘contemporary educational theory in the United 
‘States bears a striking resemblance in its tenets 
to the old doctrine of the Stoa. 
- Stoicism is a philosophy and a religion that 
arose from the ruins of the Golden Age of Greek 
literature and culture. The Macedonian victory 
at Chaeronea in 388 B.C. had paved the way for 
the Stoic school. In this Greek “school” a group 
of elite intellectuals, following their idealistic 


plumb the depths of meaning to be found in 


Be der, Zeno (350 B.C.-264 A.D.), attempted to 
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existence, human personality, and human values. 
From 264 B.C. to 180 A.D., the continuity of 
Stoic thought was sustained through the dedicated 
lives and teachings of succeeding leaders: Clean- 
thes, Chrysippus, Panaetius, Poseidonius, Cornu- 
tus, Lucanus, Persius, Seneca the Younger, the 
philosopher slave Epictetus, and the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. 

But of all Stoic teachings those of Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius seem to have spread more pro- 
lifically and rapidly than those of the others. 
Moreover, Epictetus’s Encheridion and the Medita- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius ptoved popular in the 
United States and England as attested by the fact 
that about fifty editions of Epictetus’ and an equal 
number of the Emperor’s books were circulated in 
the United States since 1758. For the consump- 
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tion of the British reader, the total holdings of 

the British Museum Catalogue list 179 publica- 

tions and editions of the Enchetridion, and 133 of 

the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
Tenets of Stoicism 

As a philosophy Stoicism is the science of vir- 
tue; and the practice of this virtue, according to 
the traditional principles of the system, constitutes 
Stoicism a religion. (W. Windelband, A His- 
tory of Philosophy, Macmillan, New York: 1910, 
pp. 210-16) Logic, physics and ethics constitute 
its parts. The first opens the door to sensism and 
frees man of his moral obligation, whereas physics 
admits materialism and cosmic determinism which 
inevitably destroy free will. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the ethical aim, virtue, consists in 
living in perfect accord with the laws of nature 
as the individual interprets it. The morality of 
an act depends not so much upon the nature of 
the act, as upon the intention of the doer. To 
the Stoic it is quite virtuous to commit suicide in 
order to find peace of mind. 

Logic 

Actually, the Stoics believe that sensism, the 
impingement of an impression upon the tabula 
rasa of the mind by the physical senses, is not 
only the sole means but also the end of all knowl- 
edge. Moreover, the only tutor for the learning 
process is experience; that is, whatever one cannot 
experience by his senses, he cannot know. 

As guardian, therefore, of the acquisition of 
both knowledge and certitude, sensism endorses 
subjectivism by total dependence upon the indi- 
vidual sense perception of all kinds of persons 
with variously developed sense organs. Hence 
truth is relative; and relativism, both ethical and 
epistemological, are accepted. 

Since nothing exists that cannot be experienced, 
the Stoics reasoned, one might see a daisy but not 
“daisiness.”’ Thus far, as a realist, the Stoic was 
correct; but his mind was closed to the convic- 
tion of man’s powers of abstraction: analogy, ana- 
lysis, synthesis and organization. 


The Stoic Physics or Cosmology 


Reality for the Stoic is made up of two prin- 
ciples, both unquestionably materialistic monism, 
and may easily be distinguished from Platonic 
dualism. Prime unqualified matter is the passive 
first principle; the active second principle is im- 
manent Reason—God. (E. Zeller, Stoics, Epicu- 
reans and Sceptics, Green, London: 1880, pp. 
127-30) 
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Thus, Stoically speaking, all-embracing material 
is the substance and structure of the world, the 
flesh and the demon. It is to be discovered even 
in the air currents which fluctuate within the 
human soul, e.g., concepts, virtue, vice, emotions 
and judgments are materially substantial. The 
extreme idealism of Plato is replaced by the Stoic 
rarified, materialistic sublimation. It was, indeed, 
Plato who said: A man is just and musical when 
he participates in the dea of justice and music. 
The Stoics held that a man is virtuous when the 
material-producing virtue is in him; musical when 
he has the material-producing music. (Jbid., p. 
131) 

Like Heraclitus, the Stoa made fire God, the 
base substance of all things. As fire, he is Soul 
of the universe and the Prime Source of the ele- 
ments. Of his Body the earth and all on it are 
formed. 

Dynamism, as a philosophy, implies that the 
passive principle present in all material and cor- 
poreal substances is unified and activated by the 
Active Principle. The latter is the core from 
which the vibrant, unifying force radiates centri- 
fugally. Personified and apotheosized, it is iden- 
tified as Heat, Fire, Aether and Air-current. 
Moreover, it is recognized as the essence of dyna- 
mism in nature and the universe. It is conceived 
as “all-pervading Ether, all-warming Fire, ail- 
penetrating Air, Nature, Soul of the World, Rea- 
son of the World, Providence, Destiny, God.” 
(Ibid., p. 135) As the great Creator-Fire pro- 
duces peopled universes that burst into conflagra- 
tion every few millennia, so that all creation, 
man included, may return to the base elements 
from whence it was first derived, only to be re- 
allocated into a new creation for a future day, 
so man has the joyful outlook of a future exis- 
tence as the soul of a fish, a sunbeam, or a cig- 
arette butt. 

Pantheism, this identification of God with na- 
ture, inheres in Stoic materialism and fatalistic 
dynamism. Since the fiery Soul of the world and 
its material essence are one with God, then to 
smell the odor of the rose is to enjoy the scent: 
of God, and to stub one’s toe is to stumble against 
God. Nevertheless, the mutual intermingling o 
creation does not imply chaos. As a matter of 
fact, a precise order overshadows nature as it rests 
in the hands of Providence, Fate, God or Zeus. 
In truth, man, like nature in general, acts accord- 
ing to fixed, necessary laws. But cosmic laws 
operating in a man’s soul exclude free will to 


fflies crawling over flypaper, men are fenced in ot 
sstuck fast in the mire of determinism. They 


wreadily fall a sickly prey into the coils of Fate— 
wready victims of scepticism. 


Theology and Ethics 


Stoicism is a “compromise between theology 
sand pantheism’’ because it teaches that God be gins 
éall things, 7s all things, and ends all things. Yet 
‘God and all things are one and the same. (W. 
“Turner, History of Philosophy, Ginn, New York: 
1903, p. 167) Since the vast handiwork of the 
'God-Master-Maker is the great God himself, it 
ifollows that the macrocosm and the infinite va- 
irieties of microcosms within it pulsate with life 
‘born of his living breath. God, like man, is a 
living organism of which the world is his body. 
‘The order and law of the world are his mind and 
‘will. He is the World-Soul. Every microcosm 
‘down to the minutest atom is instinct with divine 
life. 
Possessed of a “unity ideal,” Zeno, at the dawn 
of his system, envisioned the Stoic perfect state 
in the first book of Plato’s The Republic. It was 
to be comprised of anarchist communism in which 
there should be no money, no property, no mar- 
tiage, no religion, no laws. This “ideal state” 
was to encompass the universe permeated with 
brotherly love. Misdemeanors were to be pun- 
ished by Nature. Nature would not countenance 
the establishment of castes or classes among man- 
kind. Even as Nature clothed both sexes in the 
same fashion, so men and women were to dress 
alike. A woman belonged to no specific man, 
but to all men in common. Likewise, just as 
Nature left dead beasts and leaves to the con- 
sumption of animals and the elements, so human 
corpses were to be removed from society and 
treated the same way. ‘The soul, leaving such 
a body, would be subsumed into the elements 
of the universe to await the global bonfire. 
Stoics exalt the “kingdom of the soul” over 
that of the body. Man’s greatest happiness is to 
administer to his soul. Like a state, his soul 
exists entirely for the kingdom or the Cosmopolis 
—God. Although the soul is divine, material 
: Fire, it is still an animal as God is an animal. 
Reason is the basis of man’s personality. The 
freedom of his soul lies in the fact that he obeys 
‘the call of his own nature. This condition of 
being identified with God renders whatever action 
“man’s reason dictates divine. His greatest happi- 


, ature and with his own nature. 
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1ess then consists in living in perfect accord with 
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The Wise Man 


In Stoic philosophy there are no half-measures 
regarding what is virtuous and what is not vir- 
tuous. Since there is no mean between what is 
good and what is bad, all mankind is divided 
into two classes—those who are wise and those 
who are foolish. The wise man can do no 
wrong. He is a paragon of virtue; he possesses 
only correct knowledge. His life is in accord with 
Nature. All his actions promote the harmony of 
spirits dwelling in the individual man with the 
will of Him who orders the universe. (J. L. 
Sanders, Justus Lipsius, Liberal Arts Press, New 
York: 1955, p. 99) 

“The Stoics delight in insisting upon the per- 
fection of the wise man, and contrasting it with 
the faultiness of the foolish man, in a series of 
paradoxical assertions...To sum up, the wise 
man is absolutely perfect, absolutely free from 
passion and want, absolutely happy; as the Stoics 
conclusively assert, he is in no way short of the 
happiness of Zeus, since time, the only point in 
which he differs from Zeus, does not augment 
happiness at all.” (Zeller, Op. Cit., p. 99) 

This becoming, this “progress,” is action pro- 
pelled to a definite end—wisdom. Thus the in- 
ductee proceeds for a long time until one day he 
is suddenly transfixed with the dazzling realiza- 
tion that he has arrived—‘‘he is a wise man.” 
This moment of “conversion” is a point of no 
return. The “sudden and complete change” is 
but the final step that renders a foolish man wise. 


This individual wise man has a “universal con- 
science, the divine spark of Humanity.” (R. M. 
Wenley, Stoicism and Its Influence, Green, New 
York: 1927, p. 95) He is dedicated to knowl- 
edge and to a life of virtuous action. His sense 
of duty, therefore, is untiringly expended upon 
that which pertains to the Cosmopolis and to 
himself. He must in all things submit to Fate 
and follow the inner light of the Divine Spark. 
His ideal inevitably revolves around the “idea of 
a cosmopolitan community inclusive of all men, 
as against the particularism of the Hellenic 
cities.” (Ibid., pp. 167-68) 


Stoicism, Emerson and Education 


Among the American proponents of Stoicism 
we find the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson. To 
borrow a Stoic expression, it may be said that the 
soul of Emerson was fashioned by God on the 
anvil of pain: physically, morally, intellectually 
and spiritually. Hounded by “constitutional 
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weakness” from early youth and ashamed of the 
poverty to which the death of his father, the 
Reverend William Emerson, had reduced his fam- 
ily, the sensitive boy found life bitter. At the 
age of four he saw the white plague claim his 
sister, his father and later in life his beloved 
brothers: Charles, Edward, William and Bulkeley. 
Madness had seized both Edward and Bulkeley 
before the end. The knife of detachment cut 
relentlessly into the youth. His bride of little more 
than a year died. After his second marriage, he 
was to clasp to his broken heart the beautiful 
corpse of his six-year-old son, Waldo. 
Intellectual pride seared Emerson’s educational 
experiences. Hungry for knowledge and security 


but undisciplined in scholarship, the young stu- 


dent spent much of his time at Harvard, reading 
widely if not too wisely. He eschewed the re- 
quired assignments and gave himself to the study 
of the ancient times. As a result, he took no 
honors worthy of note and graduated thirtieth in 
a class of fifty-nine. Likewise, in his three teach- 
ing appointments, his proud soul revolted against 
the hard, unsatisfying labor. He sensed failure 
in his work, whereas favorable comment accom- 
panies his teaching record. 

Emerson’s spiritual sufferings surpassed those 
of his body, heart and mind. His soul wrestled 
against the creed bred into him by six generations 
of Non-Conformist Unitarian ministers whom he 
had elected to follow to the pulpit of Concord. 
Although he had served as an ordained minister 
for over a year, Emerson left the Unitarian Church 
four months after the death of his first wife. 

In his hour of decision he could no longer per- 
petuate a religion in which he had no faith. In 
his Journal he says: ““The profession is antiquated. 
In an altered age we worship in the dead forms 
of our forefathers. Were not a Socratic pagan- 
ism better than an effete, superannuated Chris- 
tianity?” Thus Emerson, at the age of thirty- 
three, stood before the world, stripped of his 
first love, of many ideals, of religion. Yet, like 
a young prophet, he was strongly aware of a sense 
of personal dedication. He wrote in his Journal 
that it “‘seemed to me that I had the keeping of 
a secret too great for one man: that a divine man 
dwelt near me in the hollow of a tree.” (Com- 
plete works of R. W. Emerson, Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston: 1903, I, p. xxi. All references to his 
work are from this source.) 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was often in demand 
as a public speaker. At the Cambridge Phi Beta 
Kappa Society meeting in August, 1837, he spoke 
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on ‘The American Scholar,’ an address in which 
he excoriated all prevailing education. A second 
intellectual reverberation was compounded in his 
final blast at traditional theology in An Address 
before the Senior Class in Divinity College at 
Cambridge, July 15, 1838, which sundered all 
bonds. For many years after this open rebellion 
he was not even welcome at Harvard. 

His influence, however, was soon felt in the 
educational world through admirers like Charles 
William Eliot, William Torrey Harris and John 
Dewey, who acclaimed him a great philosopher 
and educator, and avowed their indebtedness to 
him. In view of Emerson’s actual educational 
experience, he fades into oblivion by comparison 
with these three. Nevertheless, Emerson was des- 
tined to extend to his associates, to the nation, 
and ultimately to the world a ‘‘new”’ view of edu- 
cation, or a very old form of education in a new 
dress. Even as the Stoic seer of antiquity com- 
municated directly with his class, so Emerson 
lived among the multitude as one speaking with 
authority. He taught for nearly forty years. Rid- 
ing in carriage, stage coach or train, and ignoring 
discomfort, slight remuneration and inclement 
weather, he partially realized his ambition to be 
an American scholar and philosopher, as well as 
a great speaker. 

The vocation of the popular lecturer (as con- 
trasted to the religious preacher and the politi- 
cal orator) was just beginning to be recognized 
in America when Emerson began his career. Tak- 
ing the place of the twentieth-century adult edu- 
cation speaker, newspaper columnist and radio 
commentator combined, the nineteenth-century 
popular lecturer purveyed ideas, information and 
even amusement to the serious-minded public of 
the time. (F. I. Carpenter, Emerson Handbook. 
Hendricks House, New York: 1953, p. 116) The 
subjects of Emerson’s discourses were widely di- 
versified, but his most effective were either con- 
troversial, religious, or political—the most fre- 
quently repeated lecture being that on ‘“‘Educa- 
tion.” Between 1826 and 1832, Emerson de- 
livered 160 lectures. Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis educators and philosophers, 
interested in Hegelian dialectics, welcomed him. 

Believing himself poised at the dawn of a new 
era in which a new race ought to be inducted into 
a new life through an education distinctly Ame is 
can, Emerson, in the American Scholar, described 
the scholar of the future as “Man Thinking. 
The cogitation of Man Thinking is accelerated 
by Nature, by books and by action. Pragmati 


es 
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(cally realistic in the acquisition of knowledge, the 
‘scholar is not merely Man the Thinker; rather, he 
iis an energetic doer under the tutelage of Nature, 
| books and action. According to Emerson, Nature 
‘will unfold the science of all things, their classifi- 
ications, relationships, measurements, proportions, 
i analogies and identities to him. In the framework 
(of this naturalistic experimentalism, Stoic and 
Emersonian scholar are one. 

Both Emersonian and Stoic thought are under- 
scored by activism and positivism. Action is hand- 
maid to the pursuant of learning. “Action is with 
the scholar subordinate, but it is essential. With- 
out it, he is not yet a man. Without it, thought 
can never rippen into truth...Inaction is cow- 
ardice, but there can be no scholar without the 
heroic mind.” (Ibid., pp. 95-96) 

Emerson, in fact, said that the richness of the 
scholar’s background emerges from his energetic 
activity. Such a scholar should be ready to sac- 
rifice his rest, his nerves, his desires to partici- 
pate in meaningful activity, and should welcome 
calamity, exasperation, drudgery and want as “‘in- 
structors in eloquence and wisdom. Allowing an 
Opportunity to pass would represent a loss in 
power.” (Jbid., p. 96) Emerson’s recognition 
of the doctrines of knowledge as a result of ac- 
tion further indicates his pragmatic realism. 

Instructed, then, by nature, books and action, 
Man Thinking possesses “‘self-trust’”” and pursues 
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the lonely path of his period of preparation, 
nettled at himself in his awkward gropings, 
despised and scoffed at by others and hostilely 
regarded by society especially by the educated. 
Nevertheless, he forgets self and lives for the 
public good. Emerson’s scholar is typed: “He is 
the World’s eye. He is the World’s heart.” 
(Ibid., I, p. 100) 

Not only is the Man Thinking triply educated 
as the Stoic was, but he is equally subjective by 
nature. Emerson encourages his Man Thinking 
to probe pragmatically the inmost resources of 
his heart, finding there “that which men in 
crowded cities find true for them, also.” (Works, 
I, p. 103) All the virtue of the American scholar 
rests in this self-developed self-trust. It chal- 
lenges the sage—the Wise Man. 


Certainly twentieth century education has been 
watered down and culturized for a classless so- 
ciety. Emerson gloried in the knowledge that “it 
is one soul which animates all men.” (Jdid., p. 
108) He could not have realized that others 
would try to unite society by force of arms under 
Man Thinking. Suffering and bloodshed is one 
way of accomplishing this. Both Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia, who rate Emersonian thought 
among the best to be found in the United States, 
have employed super-men for their regimes to 


promote the socialist program. 


(To be Continued) 


Warder’s Review 


Ts It a Religious Issue? 


OW THAT THE SO-CALLED religious issue in 
N the presidential campaign has flared up in all 
its lurid ugliness, it is drawing extensive comment 
‘everywhere. It would certainly be to the best 
interests of our country if we could let the issue 
die. No good purpose can be served in keeping 
alive a subject which seemingly cannot be dis- 
cussed by those who champion it with even a 
modicum of calm reasoning. As for ourselves, 
‘we are rather inclined to skip it altogether. 
“Nevertheless, we may be permitted a few ques- 
tions that occurred to us as we waded through Se) 
any columns of comment in our religious and 
ular publications. 


In the first place, is it really a religious issue? 


It is not religion itself, but the Catholic religion, 
which is being attacked. Also, the attack is 
speatheaded by men of religion—ministers. Ob- 
viously they are not opposed to religion as such, 
but to a specific religious group. 

Is it then, a Catholic issue? Again we must 
demure. If the objections to a Catholic president 
were valid, they would apply elsewhere, too. Ob- 
viously they do not. The heads of state in Ger- 
many and France and the presidents of many 
South American republics are Catholics. In these 
instances the Catholic religion is not a disabling 
factor and has not resulted in a union of Church 
and State. Besides, Protestants in some countries 
have effected a union of Church and State, as 
is implied in this item from The Examiner of 
Bombay: 
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“The law forbidding Catholics to teach history 
in Danish schools has been lifted—on the advice 
of the bishops of the Lutheran Church. ‘The gov- 
ernment asked their advice because Denmark 
wanted to sign an international treaty upholding 
equal rights to work for all citizens.” 

Since the “religious issue” essentially concerns 
the separation of Church and State, and since 
some Protestants deny this principle of separation, 
then the issue is not a Catholic issue any more 
than it is a religious issue. 

It is only in the United States we seem to have 
all this trouble about Church and State. Why 
not therefore call it an American issue? And 
whereas Catholics in the U.S. have no fear of 
breaching the Constitution because of their be- 
liefs, while Protestants do have this fear, why 
not call it ‘‘the American Protestant issue’? Per- 
haps the whole furore would then make a little 
more sense to the outside world. 


Psychiatry and Sin 


HE MODERN CULT OF ease and comfort finds 

life’s unpleasant realities intolerable. If the 
unpleasant cannot be effectively eradicated, it 1s 
denied, ignored or explained away. 

Among life’s most unpleasant realities is sin. 
There are those, even among Catholics, who 
would prefer that this subject be ignored as much 
as possible. Sin should not be the topic of ser- 
mons, they say, because it is a negative subject. 
More fashionable is the “positive” approach to 
religion as exemplified by Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale’s “Power of Positive Thinking.” 

Stripped of its fancy verbiage and analyzed 
carefully and candidly, this passion for the posi- 
tive is found to be hardly more than an attempted 
flight from reality. It naively assumes that sin 
will not bother us if we ignore it. The objec- 
tive, of course, is to render ourselves insensitive 
to sin by the use of a kind of psychological 
anesthesia. But all anesthetics, even the psy- 
chological variety, wear off in time; and when 
they do, our awareness of the world of reality re- 
turns, usually with increased painfulness. 

Perhaps the most insidious effort to explain sin 
away is that made in the name of science. To 
those psychiatrists who are bereft of moral prin- 
ciples and a belief in the supernatural, moral 
transgressions are not sins; they are given certain 

fancy labels which imply a lack of responsibility 
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on the part of the agent. The potential for mis- 
chief here is obviously very great. Little wonder, 
then, that Catholic leaders are evincing concern 
over the growing tendency of people to place 
confidence in psychiatrists uncritically. A warn- 
ing in this direction was sounded not long ago by 
Bishop Cornelius Lucey of Cork, Ireland, in a 
Pastoral Letter. Referring to the lack of a sense 
of sin in the world at present, Bishop Lucey 
wrote: 

“The psychiatrist has largely taken over from 
the moralist as guide to the good life in the mod- 
ern world. The danger for us in this is that very 
many psychiatrists do not believe in God, free- 
will, or a future life at all, and, in consequence, 
propose a way of life the opposite of the tradi- 
tional Catholic way of life. For them, self-ex- 
pression and not self-control is the ideal. In 
fact, the direct consequences in the form of ‘com- 
plexes,’ ‘inhibitions,’ ‘psychoses,’ ‘warped person- 
ality,’ etc., are foretold for us if we repress or are 
made to repress our natural inclinations and de- 
sires. 

“Repression of sexual impulses—that is, of bad 
thoughts and desires—we are told, is specially 
dangerous. With such an attitude there is, of 
course, no place for temptation and sin in the old 
sense, but always the outcome of some past ex- 
perience of ours or of the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves. And the worse the crime the 
surer are we that we are not the perpetrators 
but the victims. It must be traced to ‘malad- 
justment,’ ‘irresistible impulse,’ ‘compulsive ten- 
dencies,’ ‘emotional upsets, the ‘subconscious,’ 
‘psycho-physical infantilism,’ to anything, in fact, 
but our own free choice; it is not we but society 
Or our parents—so we are assured—that should 
be in the dock for it; and so far from deserving 
punishment, we deserve rather understanding and 
encouragement. 

“The world is not the better for the name of 
delinquency and all this, even if sin now goes by 
the name of delinquency and social aberration. 

“It would be wrong, of course, to suggest that 
all psychiatrists are amoral or that there are no 
such things as inhibitions and maladjustment. — 
Very definitely psychiatry has its uses, but only 
in the hands of responsible practioners and only 
where all the facts about ourselves and our future 
are accepted.” “= 
The Bishop’s words of caution are even mor 
in order in our country than they are in his. 


GEE SOCTAL. APOSTOLATE 


Theory Pi OCCU T cl a ee ee 


Integration of Catholic Immigrants 


Pe CHURCH DOES NOT regard the migration 
of peoples solely in its more unpleasant, 
negative aspects. While she is possessed of a 
mother’s tender sympathy for those who find it 
necessary to brave the hardships inseparable to 
leaving their mother country for new and strange 
lands, the Church is also well aware of the far- 
reaching benefits that can and do result from the 
movement of peoples. History reveals many in- 
stances wherein migration was the obvious instru- 
ment of Divine Providence in furthering man- 
kind’s higher destiny. “The divine plan,” ac- 
cording to His Eminence Paul Emile Cardinal 
Leger, “is apparent from the days of Abraham, 
the first immigrant to the chosen land.” 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Montreal made 
this statement in the course of an address to the 
Fourth Congress of the International Catholic 
Migration Commission which met in Ottawa, Au- 
gust 21-25. Recalling the history of the Church, 
His Eminence noted that it can be said that ‘‘the 
Church lives from migrations.” He explained: 
“We people of America, above all, should never 
forget that it was the movement of immigration 
which brought the Faith to the land in which we 
live today.” 

As revealed in the Apostolic Constitution, Exul 
Familia, of 1952, the Church has always shown a 
special interest in the welfare of immigrants. 
That interest in recent years has been intensified 
simply because tragedy stalks the world since 
1939 in the persons of millions of homeless people 
who have been driven from their countries by 
war, oppression, famine, callous and inhuman 
international agreements, etc. In most instances, 
the only hope for these sufferers lies in an op- 
portunity to migrate to other countries where they 
will have a chance to reconstruct their broken 
lives. The almost indescribable suffering of these 
exiles, no less than their staggering numbers which 
continue to grow from week to week, presents a 
gtim and discouraging picture. Some may be 
tempted to regard this situation with unrelieved 
pessimism on the assumption that no good can 
Bossy be derived from such chaos and misery. 
Is such an attitude warranted ? 


The modern refugee problem has been with 
us for approximately twenty years. However, it 
was only after 1945, or within the past fifteen 
years, that the free nations were able to address 
themselves to this problem. But even at this 
early date, we are able to discern certain bene- 
ficial results of this modern version of human 
migration. These benefits accrue not only to the 
migrants but to the countries which receive them 
as well. Thus, it is estimated that since the 
end of World War II, Canada has received a 
million Catholic immigrants—a substantial incre- 
ment for the Church in that country, whose posi- 
tion is strengthened accordingly. Canada as a 
whole has opened its doors to two million refu- 
gees, virtually twice as many as we have received 
in the United States. Whereas the total popula- 
tion of our neighboring country to the north 1s 
only twenty million, one in every ten of its peo- 
ple today is a former refugee. These new Cana- 
dians did not come without assets; they brought 
with them their culture, their skills, their vitality 


_and their initiative to enrich the land of their 


adoption. 

Perhaps a more striking example of the posi- 
tive aspects of the refugee problem is afforded by 
West Germany. This truncated nation still har- 
bors ten million refugees. The influx of esca- 
pees from the country’s Communist dominated 
sector continues at a rate of 2,000 every week. 
When hostilities ceased in 1945, West Germany 
was a disorganized, economically prostrate and 
shattered nation. The presence of more than ten 
million refugees from Eastern Europe was well 
calculated (by the Soviets) to make the choas 
complete. But Germany did not succumb. The 
epic of her “miracle of recovery” is now well- 
known. The refugees not only did not hamper 
Germany’s resurgence, but actually made an in- 
valuable contribution toward it. It is doubtful 
if that country could have accomplished its great 
task of rebuilding without the manpower supplied 
by the refugees. 

Spiritual interests have also been advanced 
through the refugees in Germany. We have in 
mind particularly the cause of Christian reunion. 
Whether by design or by chance, it frequently 
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happened that Protestant refugees were resettled 
in predominantly Catholic sections of West Ger- 
many, while Catholic refugees were placed in 
strongly Protestant communities. In both in- 
stances, the refugees found themselves without 
churches of their particular faith. This emer- 
gency instigated contacts for mutual assistance 
which undoubtedly helped to break down the bar- 
tiers of separation which have existed for four 
centuries. Perhaps Germany, the cradle of the 
Protestant revolt which shattered Christian unity, 
is destined to lead in the modern effort at restor- 
ing that unity. If so, the migrant refugee may 
be an important factor in the process. 


Certainly we in the United States should be 
able to appreciate the blessings that follow in the 
wake of immigration. The present position of 
strength enjoyed by both our nation and the 
Church in this country was attained with the help 
of immigrants who at one time constituted a 
sizeable portion of our population. No one 
should have to tell us that immigration is not a 
one-way street with the newcomers on the re- 
ceiving end of all the blessings; this fact must be 
readily apparent to any one whose mind is not 
befogged by the prejudices of a narrow nativism. 


By stressing the positive aspects of migration, 
we do not wish to minimize the difficulties and 
hardships inseparable from the movement of peo- 
ple from one country to another. All the greater 
are the hardships when the migration is involun- 
tary or forced, as is the case with our refugees. 
Also, the difficulties are borne not only by the 
immigrants but also by those who assist them in 
re-establishing themselves in a new country. 
Refugee resettlement work can tax the ingenuity, 
strength and patience of the stoutest of heart, as 
any diocesan director of resettlement can attest. 
Finally, Christian charity dictates that our interest 
in immigration be inspired by a sincere desire 
to help the needy migrant, not by the advantages 
to be gained by the receiving country. If we have 
stressed these advantages, we have done so be- 
cause they are usually overlooked or given only 
negligible consideration. 


It should not be necessary to point out that 
immigration is fraught with dangers, and that 
often enough losses, particularly of a spiritual 
nature, are sustained. It is contended that two 
million Catholic immigrants to the United States 
lost the Faith in the last century. While this 
estimate has been challenged, no one will deny 
that Catholic losses among the European immi- 
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grants were great indeed. Nor need we be dis- 
mayed by such a tragic development, because the 
drastic adjustment demanded of immigrants often 
poses a serious threat to their spiritual and moral 
welfare. The reduction of this threat to a mint- 
mum must certainly be the primary consideration 
in the integration of Catholic immigrants, the 
theme of the Ottawa Congress. 


As was demonstrated at the Congress, many 
agencies figure in the successful integration of 
immigrants: government, labor unions, welfare 
organizations, schools, etc. While cooperation 
between the governments of the sending and re- 
ceiving countries is indispensable for initiating 
any immigrant program, the actual integration of 
the immigrants is not the concern of these govern- 
ments; nor should it be. Immigrant care is the 
assumed responsibility of what are called volun- 
tary organizations which function in the receiv- 
ing countries. These voluntary organizations are 
generally established along religious or nationality 
lines. By far the greater contribution to the cause 
has been made in our country by the religious 
groups, among which our own Catholic Relief 
Services—N.C.W.C. has achieved an enviable 
record under the wise leadership of its Executive 
Director, the Right Reverend Edward E. Swan- 
strom, recently elevated to the Episcopacy. 


Catholic Relief Services has been very effective 
in its resettlement work because its program is 
properly organized: each diocese has a resettle- 
ment director, usually a priest, whose function it 
is to assist the refugees in every possible way to- 
ward their successful integration into their new 
society. But since dioceses are large as to both 
territory and population, it is obvious that the 
resettlement director cannot maintain that intimate 
and regular contact with all the immigrants, which 
is always most desirable and sometimes very neces- 
sary. What is poignantly needed is community 
interest at the lowest possible level, viz., the par- 
ish. We would go so far as to say that no other 
factor figures so prominently in successful immi- 
gration. Little wonder that the Ottawa Congress 
gave so much attention to the role of the parish: 
no less than six papers were devoted to this sub- 
ject at the panel discussions. The topics of these 
papers are revealing: “The Parish and Welcom- 
ing Services on Arrival at Railroad Station or 
Airport”; “The Parish and the Duty of Individ- 
ual Catholics Toward Newly-Arrived Immi- 
grants”; “The Welcoming of Foreign Immigrants 


sinto the Parish Community”; “The Parish and 
[Initial Assistance, and Welcoming Services for 
[Immigrants’; “The Parish and the Social, Eco- 
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nomic and Educational Integration of Immi- 


cgrants.” 


The very fact that the Church establishes “na- 


tional” (language) parishes shows that she offi- 
cially recognizes the strategic importance not only 
cof language but of the parish as such in safe- 
(guarding the spiritual interests of the immigrant. 
The nationality parish offers invaluable assistance 


ito the immigrant during those very trying weeks 
cand months immediately after arrival. 
|practice of his religion and in his social contacts, 
ithe immigrant finds himself quite at home in 
‘such environment. 


In the 


But in providing these spiritual and cultural 


‘safeguards, the nationality parish must also recog- 
inize its further responsibilities as a medium of 
\integration. It would defeat its own purpose if 
‘such a parish tended to isolate its members in a 
cultural quarantine. 
part of the new community—spiritually, cultur- 
ally, socially, economically and politically. 


Immigrants must become a 


As 
was emphasized in Ottawa, this complete inte- 


‘gration does not mean that the immigrant dis- 


possesses himself of his cultural heritage, that he 
feels impelled to re-cast his personality so as to 
almost lose his identity. True integration implies 
that the immigrant retains all his personal and 
cultural assets even as he adapts himself to his 
new surroundings. Integration is not synonymous 
with assimiliation. 

_ Were it possible to establish all immigrants in 
nationality parishes, our concern over their spiri- 
tual welfare would be largely relieved. As a 
matter of fact, most Catholic immigrants begin 
their new life in territorial parishes where the 
language and customs are completely alien to 
them. These handicaps can be lessened and ul- 
timately overcome only by the warmth of Christian 
charity demonstrated by the parishioners them- 
‘selves. In other words, the parishioners should 
consider the immigrants in their midst as the 
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special objects of their solicitude. This generally 
has not been done. For some reason or another, 
we have never succeeded in getting our people 
interested in this deserving cause. 

Mr. James J. Norris, President of the Inter- 
national Catholic Migration Commission, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Ottawa Congress has 
laid the ground work for making Catholics more 
conscious of their duties towards immigrants. We 
hope he is correct. Mr. Norris told the closing 
session of the Congress that he felt people were 
gradually overcoming traditional fears of new- 
comers and were coming to accept migrants more 
readily. They were beginning to realize, he said, 
that immigrants make jobs as well as take them. 
More and more people are seeing that countries 
which traditionally have accepted immigrants, 
have prospered, while those with closed doors 
have stagnated. 

To breach the gap between need and perfor- 
mance, the Ottawa Congress urged several 
measures, among which are the following: educa- 
tion of Catholics in their duties towards newly- 
arrived immigrants through the preaching of the 
clergy, through special observances such as ‘‘Im- 
migration Day,” and through education programs 
in parochial and diocesan organizations; setting 
up parish reception committees; providing lan- 
guage courses and centers of information on work- 
ing conditions, social benefits, etc.; counselling 
service especially for the mothers of immigrant 
families. 

Lack of interest among American Catholics in 
the welfare of immigrants is difficult to under- 
stand. Most of us are only a generation or two 
removed from the immigrant status. We have 
the true Faith largely because our immigrant for- 
bears successfully made the great adjustment to 
life in the New World. Other descendants of im- 
migrants have not been so fortunate. Our duty 
in charity to the struggling newcomers in our 
midst must be apparent. It is in and through the 
parish that we can best meet this obligation. 


Vedas 


; The self-made man was a myth of the 1920's. 


But today’s self-centered man is no myth. He 
is a dismal reality....As we become more social 
in 


our demands—more leisure, more goods, more 


urity—we become more self-centered in our 


‘my money, my time. 


‘own sense of obligation—my privacy, my comfort, 


There is more outcry about the mentally sick; 
but there is less compassion for them. There are 
more politicians worrying about the aged voter; 
but there are fewer children doing much about — 
the aged parent. (The Most Reverend Paul J. 
Hallinan, quoted in The Catholic Missourian, 


Sept. 11) 


SOCIAL 


Interracial Justice 


lp NATIONAL CATHOLIC CONFERENCE for In- 
terracial Justice was formed at a meeting of 
some 250 delegates in St. Louis which took place 
over the weekend of August 27. The delegates 
represented thirty-nine Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cils in the United States. Archbishop Joseph F. 
Ritter of St. Louis and the local Interracial Coun- 
cil were hosts to the convention. 


The National Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice was founded to coordinate the work 
being done by the interracial councils throughout 
the country, to promote the establishment of more 
councils, and to make the 1958 Bishops’ statement 
on “Discrimination and the Christian Conscience” 
better known and accepted. 


Speakers at the St. Louis convention included 
Archbishop Ritter, Rev. Patrick J. Molloy of St. 
Louis, Rev. Harold R. Perry, $.V.D., a Negro 
priest who is rector of St. Augustine’s Seminary 
in Bay St. Louis, Miss., Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., 
Rev. Wm. J. Kenealy, S.J. and Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippines Ambassador to the United 
States. Father Perry noted that only 3 per cent 
of the Negroes in the U.S. are Catholics, whereas 
more than 20 per cent of the non-Negro popula- 
tion belong to the Church. Father LaFarge noted 
that “the immense ferment taking place in the 
vast continent (Africa) is so pertinent to the aims 
of this conference that we can hardly pass Africa 
by.” 


The newly formed Conference for Interracial Justice 
adopted resolutions calling for the removal of all re- 
strictions based on race, creed or color, and complete 
removal of segregation in public and semi-public fa- 
cilities. Concrete proposals were made for the elimi- 
nation of segregation in the parish, in the field of hous- 
ing and in the field of employment. 


Secular Institute 


HE FIRST AMERICAN-FOUNDED secular institute 

for men has received preliminary approval 
from the Holy See. It is the Secular Institute of 
Pius X, founded in Manchester, N.H., in 1940, 
by Father Henry Roy. Father Roy was named the 
Institute’s superior general in ceremonies at the 
motherhouse of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate 
in Vatican City. A former Oblate, he left the 
religious congregation to become the Institute's 
first priest-member. 


REVIEW 


Secular institutes are societies whose members, cleri- 
cal or lay, consecrate themselves to a life of Christian 
perfection in the world. They practise the evangelical 
counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience, but do not 
wear a distinctive habit as they continue to hold what- 
ever jobs they had before joining the institute. 


Catholic Press 


ys Cocca ee To Ecclesia, official organ of Span- 
ish Catholic Action, Spain has the most wide- 
spread Catholic press in the world. In an article 
published during the International Congress of 
the Catholic Press at Santander, Ecclesia showed 
that one in every three newspapers in Spain is 
officially described as Catholic. Half of the 
Spanish magazines are Catholic. The Catholic 
dailies account for almost twenty per cent of the 
total newspaper circulation in the country, and the 
Catholic magazines enjoy seventy per cent of total 
magazine circulation. These percentages, we are 
told, include only the official organs of dioceses 
and Catholic associations as well as other publi- 
cations that are subject to ecclesiastical censorship 
and profess to follow principles set down by 
the Church. Of the rest of the press, the great 
portion is Catholic in the sense that its editors 
and directors follow Catholic moral and social 
principles. 

There are more than one hundred daily newspapers 
in Spain, with a total circulation of 1,800,000. Thirty- 
four of these have voluntarily submitted to an ecclesi- 
astical sponsorship, described as ‘‘gentle and paternal,” 
in order to receive official classification as Catholic 


publications. Spain also has a Catholic press agency, 
the Associated Press, founded in 1908. 


Ne EVERY CATHOLIC family in the Nether- 
lands subscribes to a Catholic daily news- 
paper. Dutch Catholics, who number only ap- 
proximately 4,500,000, support close to thirty 
Catholic dailies with a combined circulation of 
880,000. There are two national dailies: De 
Tijd-De Maasbode and De Volkskrant. The 
former came into existence in April of last year 
when the country’s oldest daily, the 115-year-old 
De Tijd merged with De Massbode which was 
founded in 1868. f 
The largest Catholic paper in Holland is Dé 
Volkskrant with a circulation of 158,000 
Founded in 1923, it belongs to the Catholic 
Workers’ Movement. 
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The national dailies average about ten pages in 
jize, with larger editions of from sixteen to 
;wenty-four pages being published on Saturdays. 
(The journalistic level of the Catholic daily press 
n the Netherlands is considered to be high. Most 
bof these papers give abundant coverage of na- 
tional and international events. 


All papers subscribe to the Netherlands Press Agency 
—the Dutch counterpart of the Associated Press or 
'United Press International in the U.S. The national 
dailies maintain their own correspondents in major 
European countries and the USS. 


BS OUT OF EVERY TEN periodicals read in 

Germany today is a Catholic publication. 
Less than five per cent of the 6,000 German 
periodicals are Catholic; but the 259 Catholic 
periodicals have large average circulations, with 
a combined sale of 11,160,000 for 26,400,000 
Catholics in the nation. 

The position of the Catholic press in Germany 
iis less favorable than it was twenty-five years ago 
iwhen the Nazis came to power. There are now 
‘only nine small Catholic dailies, and they are of 
‘strictly local importance with a combined circula- 
ition of only 160,000. In 1933 when Hitler be- 
-came Chancellor, 400 dailies under Catholic aus- 
|pices accounted for one-eighth of the total daily 
circulation of German newspapers. 


The above statistics apply only to free Western Ger- 
'many—the Federal Republic. In Communist domin- 
ated Germany—the so-called German Democratic Re- 
-public—the position of the Catholic press is far less 
favorable. The two million East German Catholics 
are served by only two Catholic periodicals: the weekly 
St. Hedwigsblatt, published in East Berlin, and the 
fortnightly Tag des Herren of Leipzig. The circulation 
of both is limited by the Communist Government's 
refusal to allocate sufficient newsprint. Neither publi- 
cation is permitted to comment on political or other 
current problems. No Catholic periodical from Wes- 
tern Germany is allowed to enter the Communist dom- 
inated sector. 


Hr New Catholic Press Directory FOR 1960, 
+ ‘ecently published by the Catholic Press As- 
sociation in the United States, gives detailed in- 
formation on more than six hundred Catholic 
hewspapers and magazines in the United States, 
ada and the West Indies. The Directory con- 
0 pages and gives detailed information on 
1e publications listed. Copies of the Directory 


Press Association, 6 E. 39th St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


e available at $3.00 per copy from the Catholic — 
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International Peace 


qfee CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION for International 

Peace will conduct its thirty-third annual con- 
ference at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., October 14-16. The theme of this year’s 
conference will be “Barriers to International Un- 
derstanding.” In his letter of invitation, the Most 
Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of 
Washington, announces that the program “will 
direct attention to five significant issues which are 
the source of so much disagreement and turmoil 
throughout our present-day world.” 

The keynote address of the Conference will be pre- 
sented by the Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, C.M. Other 
speakers and other subjects are as follows: Dr. John J. 
Murphy of the Catholic University of America— 
“Problems of Economic Development”; Rev. Neil G. 
McCluskey, S.J.—‘‘Understanding New Nations”; Rev. 
Edward A. Conway, S.J., of Creighton University— 
“The Race Toward the Abyss’; Dr. Thomas Gladwin 
of the National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, 
Md.—‘‘Problems of Inter-Cultural Communication.” 


Taxes and Income 


ole COMPLEX SYSTEM OF taxation in the United 
States makes it extremely difficult to estimate 
how much the individual citizen actually pays in 
terms of various levies assessed by the Federal, 
state and local governments. Nevertheless, the 
Tax Foundation, Inc., a non-profit organization, 
has made a very serious attempt to determine who 
actually pays the taxes and how much. 

The Tax Foundation has published a twenty- 
four-page study entitled “Allocating the Tax Bur- 
den by Income Class,” wherein it is shown that 
more than four out of five families in the United 
States with incomes between $2,000 and $15,000 
a year pay about 70 per cent of the total tax bill 
and were taxed at nearly the same effective rate 
—about 25 per cent of their income. Hidden and 
indirect taxes were included in this estimate. 

The study noted that the income, property, sales, ex- 
cise and other taxes imposed by the three levels of 
government vary widely in their impact on families in 
different income levels. For example, the Federal in- 
come tax was designed to take higher percentages at 
progressively higher income levels, and has succeeded in 
achieving this purpose. On the other hand, important 
state and local taxes were found to work in the opposite 
way. According to the Foundation’s report, the pro- 
perty tax became less of a burden as income rose, drop- 
ping from an average of 5.9 per cent tax on the lowest 
incomes to 2.1 per cent on incomes of more than 
$15,000. The net result of these varying impacts is 
that the majority of American families pay out $1.00 
in taxes for every $4.00 of income. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


od 


PIONEER GERMAN PRIESTS 


Indiana, 1834-1840 


(Continued) 


Pk FIRST GERMAN PRIESTS IN Indiana were, 
as we have seen, the Fathers Ruff and 
Ferneding. Father Matthew Ruff remained on 
the Indiana missions less than two years, and 
thereafter his name disappears from the list of 
priests on the American missions. 

Father Joseph Ferneding was born on February 
28, 1802, in Thorst, Oldenburg, Diocese of 
Muenster. Upon completing his classical studies 
in Osnabrueck and his philosophical and theo- 
logical studies in Muenster, he emigrated to 
America in 1832. He tarried in Cincinnati for 
a short time before entering the seminary at 
Bardstown, where he was ordained a priest on 
July 25, 1833, by Bishop Flaget. He was first 
stationed in Louisville as assistant to Father 
Robert Abell, and in 1834 was given charge of 
all German Catholics in Southern Indiana. He 
resided at New Alsace, Dearborn County, where, 
in 1835, St. Paul’s Church was completed and 
blessed. From that point he ministered to Cath- 
olics in Dover, Brookville, Lawrenceburg, Rich- 
mond and Salt River (in Dearborn and Wayne 
Counties) ; the missions at Greensburg and Na- 
poleon were added later. In 1842, Father Ferne- 
ding was transferred to Cincinnati, where he 
worked until the time of his death in 1872. 

In 1836, the Lyonese Missionary Society granted 
a subsidy of 30,330 francs (about $15,000) to 
Bishop Bruté for the Diocese of Vincennes. The 
Viennese Missionary Society had previously given 
him two such subsidies. Among the manuscripts 
of Bishop Bruté, Bishop Bayley found an earlier 
communication (predating the one of May, 1836) 
which “was perhaps not sent to Vienna; at any 
rate, it was not published in the Reports of the 
Leopoldine Association.” (Catholic Historical 
Review, I, 1916, p. 58, note 331) On February 
1, 1835, the Leopoldine Association granted the 
Vincennes Diocese a subsidy of 12,000 gulden, 
or $5,800.* This could have been done only 
upon a previous request. On the advice of Bishop 
Purcell, Bishop Bruté wrote his first letter to the 


* In 1838, Bishop Bruté received $2,900 for the 
6,000 gulden from the Leopoldine Society. 
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Viennese Society in November, 1834. It was re- 
ceived in Vienna in January and was honored 
with a grant of 12,000 gulden on February 1, 
1835. The letter was to be printed in the 1835 
Report; but it did not appear. On January 1, 
1836, Bishop Bruté received a second subsidy from 
the Viennese Society in the amount of 10,000 
gulden (about $4,800). Some time later he paid 
a personal visit to Vienna. This visit is described 
in the 1837 Report as follows: 

“Last year we had the happiness of meeting 
and honoring hegegin Vienna the Bishop of the 
newly erected Diocese of Vincennes in the United 
States, the Most Rev. Simon Bruté. His kind 
and unassuming ways, together with his ardent 
love of Jesus and His Church, gained for him the 
sympathy of everyone. 

“The poor condition of his diocese excited 
great compassion. He was on his way to Rome. 
Upon his return to America from France, he wrote 
the following letter, dated Rouen, May 30, 1836, 
to His Grace the Prince-Archbishop of Vienna.” 
(Berichte, Vol. X, p. 22) 

In this letter Bishop Bruté states that he had 
already received two grants; that the Lyonese 
Society was supporting chiefly the missions in 
Oriental countries; and that the Propaganda in 
Rome could give little aid. 


Letter of Bishop Bruté to the Prince-Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, Dated Rouen, 
May 30, 1830 


Your Grace: I cannot leave France without 
expressing to Your Grace my greatest reverence 
and heartfelt gratitude for the benevolence and 
interest exhibited during my stay in Vienna. Since 
I have already received through your benevolence 
two grants, I was able to do much for the new 
Diocese of Vincennes. For on June 1 (1836), 
twenty persons will embark with me at Havre. 
(Actually there were only nineteen, since one 
priest stayed behind.) I left Paris yesterday, 
and this evening I went from here to the harbor 
of Havre. These men seem to me to be very 
suitable. From a large group of candidates 
selected only those who had the best recommen 
dations. Eleven are priests; two are deacons; ty 
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re sub-deacons; three have minor orders, and 
wo are hopeful students. I also have a large 
ssortment of vestments, books and other eccle- 
iastical goods. I regret the trouble I had with 
1e customs office in Strassbourg over the goods 

had received in Vienna. Matters have now 
een settled; but the goods cannot be sent to 
lavre in time to be taken along. However, these 
oxes will be shipped later. I am very grateful 
9 the persons who have arranged those ship- 
yents with such zeal and selflessness. On the 
ve of sailing, I take the liberty to ask Your 
3race to be mindful of the Vincennes Diocese in 
ature allotments of missionary funds. The large 
vamber of my companions, twenty in all, whom I 
-m taking with me (two belong to another dio- 
ese), makes your support very necessary. The 
Propaganda in Rome could do almost nothing, 
snd the French Association in Lyons concentrates 
ts interest chiefly on the Oriental missions which 
ure certainly deserving. My missionaries and I 
-ecommend ourselves to your prayers. Please 
accept the expression of the greatest reverence and 
gratitude from 


Simon, Bishop of Vincennes 


(Translated from Berichte der Leopoldinen Stif- 
rung, Vol. X, Vienna, 1837, pp. 22-23) 


letter of Bishop Brute to the Directors of the 
Leopoldinen Verein, Dated Vincennes, 
September 5, 1830 


After his return to America, the Most Rev. 
‘Bishop of Vincennes sent the following letter to 
the Directors of the Leopoldinen Verein: 


I have no words to adequately express my feel- 
ings and to describe your services and those of 
your associates in the cause of the Church. The 
fragrance of your charitable works ascends hea- 
venward. 

On June 1, 1836, I left France in company of 
nineteen missionaries—ten priests and nine in ma- 
jor and minor orders. I landed in New York on 
he 21st after a most trying voyage. It took a long 
time to receive our luggage from the customs of- 
ice. We then traveled more than 500 miles to this 
lace, where we have been staying for two weeks. 
Meanwhile, some missionaries have been placed 
other settlements. Two of them speak Ger- 
namely, the Fathers Mueller and Schaeffer. 
th were placed in German settlements.) The 
Louis Mueller, is stationed at Fort Wayne, 
the other, Bernard Schaeffer, is located in 
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Chicago on Lake Michigan. In closer proximity 
is Father Louis J. Neyron, who is laboring at New 
Albany, where some Germans have settled. He 
speaks German to some extent and will master 
it in the course of time. 

The priests who came with me are all young 
men and were highly recommended for their 
talents and ability. I have found the recom- 
mendations of their Bishops and superiors to be 
most reliable. I have been associating with these 
priests for more than four months, and I am 
ever more confident that they will do much good 
as soon as they can speak English. All our other 
missionaries had to overcome the obstacle of 
learning English; within a short time they were 
ready for service. 

In Philadelphia, I found that my agent had re- 
ceived the money granted in 1835 by the Leo- 
poldinen Stiftung for my diocese. Our good 
friend, Mr. Schwarz (American Consul in Vi- 
enna), has promised that he will forward directly 
to me future grants from the Leopoldinen Stif- 
tung. This arrangement is just as safe and less 
complicated. 

In regard to the expenses incurred in establish- 
ing the Diocese of Vincennes, I refer to the ex- 
planation given orally to Your Grace and to the 
Papal Nuncio. I have also left a written state- 
ment. Father Dubuisson (who had paid a visit 
to Vienna) wrote to me shortly before I left 
Munich that he has read it (the statement) and 
supplemented it with additions. My statement 
treats of the urgent necessity of the present and 
the uncertainty of the future, as regards these 
struggling parishes in the United States. This 
docuinent will also convince the Leopoldine As- 
sociation that their liberal donations to the Dio- 
cese of Vincennes, despite their substantial na- 
ture, ate insufficient. I thank God very often for 
this help; but I must say that this diocese cannot 
rely on its own revenue, which is very slender 
due to the continual immigration into this new 
land. ‘This income will remain slender for many 
years to come. This diocese, on the other hand, 
despite its present poor condition, is surely im- 
portant because of its location as well as its ex- 
tensiveness, since it comprises an area well nigh 
equal to one-third of France. The Apostolic See 
had intended for many years to erect this diocese. 
However, for want of sufficient revenue, Divine 
Providence must provide for it. 

After much reflection I found that the best way 
to use the sums entrusted to me for the propa- 
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gation of the Faith is not to put the money into 
a bank and pay the expenses from the low accru- 
ing interest. It is more profitable to use up the 
capital in recruiting good missionaries and there- 
by get a good start. I have taken this step. How- 
ever, the initial expenses for the voyage across 
the ocean and the trip overland to this place were 
very great, despite the fact that I received reduced 
rates for the sea voyage, namely, 450 francs per 
person. The expense of preparing for this trip 
in France and the cost of lodging here had to be 
paid mostly by me. Even the priests who have 
gone to their missions or who will soon go there, 
will need my financial support for many years to 
come, since the scattered mission stations are too 
poor to support them. On our part, we cannot 
exist without financial help which is indispen- 
sable for the development of the Church and the 
building of schools, so necessary to promote 
godly living among our Catholic people on the 
one hand, and on the other hand, to forestall 
the odious comparisons to the (Protestant) sects, 
which would impair our prestige and furnish 
excuses to many lukewarm Catholics for defec- 
tion. Add to these considerations the necessity 
of erecting a number of churches and of defray- 
ing costs for re-unions of priests and bishops. 


It is impossible to write a detailed description 
of my diocese during the first days after my re- 
turn. I trust that Your Grace and the members 
of the Leopoldinen Verein will have remembered 
what I have said about the condition of my dio- 
cese, its importance, and the amount of money 
needed, in the event that a distribution of funds 
will have been made prior to the reception of 
this letter. In my opinion, money given to this 
new diocese would be most profitably expended 
if used in the recruitment of virtuous and zealous 
prieste:acy 

My good and worthy neighbor Bishop Rosati of 
St. Louis, is visiting me at this time. He intends 
to stay two or three days. While we were dis- 
cussing my situation, he begged me to explain 
his position also. I cannot ignore his request. 
His diocese has progressed faster than mine be- 
cause of initial resources put to the best uses. 
Nevertheless, there are pressing obligations which 
cannot be met with his slender resources. There- 
fore, I do not hesitate to recommend him to the 
Leopoldinen Stiftung as one of our most worthy 
bishops. The conviction that I have given the 
most truthful testimony concerning my colleague, 
Bishop Rosati, and the Bishop of Cincinnati, con- 
soles me very much. I am happy to recommend 
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to you again their needs which are as great a: 
mine. I trust in your noble and benevolent gen. 
erosity. Your praiseworthy interest in the Church 
across the ocean has gained for you heartfelt and 
well-deserved gratitude. 

May Your Grace continue to bestow on me 
your benevolence which I have had the good for- 
tune to enjoy, alas, for a short time, in my per- 
sonal contact with you and the excellent Nuncio. 
Please remember in your prayers the humble 


Simon, Bishop of Vincennes 


(Translated from Berichte der Leopoldinen Stif- 
tung, Vol. X, Vienna, 1837, pp. 23-27) 


Letter of Bishop Bruté to the Prince-Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, Written on Epiphany, : 
January 0, 1837 | 


Your Grace: Prompted by dutiful gratitude, I 
am sending you a candid description of the con- 
ditions prevalent in my new diocese at the time 
of my coming, and an account of my first efforts 
at improving these conditions. I trust that this 
report will prove useful to the Directors of the 
Leopoldinen Foundation. Always intent on ob- 
taining the greatest possible good in the most ef- 
ficient and prudent way, I began by placing the 
missionaries, whom I had brought from Europe, 
at widely distant points in order to establish a 
many missions and congregations as possible. 
Thus the Catholics can easily organize and help 
in the erection of churches. I sent other mis- 
sionaries on excursions to more distant parts to 
visit the Catholics there. Others I have kept here 
in Vincennes, a city of 3,000 inhabitants, to estab- 
lish a seminary and college. Others, again, were 
sent to Maryland for higher education, thereb 
to become better suited for their eventual assign- 
ments. I placed two priests in the seminary at 
Baltimore, and three in the Seminary at Emmits- 
burg. I impressed on them that they should be 
ever mindful of their vocation and be good ex 
amples and promoters of the salvation of souls. 
In order to reach their goal the sooner and to re- 
turn as efficient missionaries, they should culti- 
vate thrift, practise obedience, and acquire theo 
logical knowledge and a practical method of guid- 
ing youth in the pursuit of wisdom and piety or 
even the priestly vocation. 

The number of diocesan missionaries now to 
thirty, exclusive of one priest, three deacons 
a lay brother who are living in the seminaries, 
Our priests are assigned as follows: 4 
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1. In Fort Wayne, Father Louis Mueller, who 
gas charge of the largest number of Germans. 

2.-3. In Chicago, Fathers Bernard Schaefer for 
ihe care of the Germans, and Irenaeus St. Cyr 
or the French and Americans, 

4. In South Bend, Father Deseilles for the con- 
eersion of the Indians. 

_ 5. In Logansport, Father Claude Francais, who 
likewise cares for the Indians. 

_ 6. In Terre Haute, and Paris Prairie (Illinois), 
#ather Stanislaus Buteux. 

_ 7. In Francisville on the Wabash in Illinois, 
#ather James Corbe. 

8.-9. In St. Peter's and St. Mary’s in Davies 
ounty, the Fathers Maurice St. Palais and Simon 
aluminiére. 

10. In New Albany and the Knobs, Father 
ouis J. Neyron. 

11. In New Alsace, Father Joseph Ferneding 
zares for numerous Germans in two parishes. 

12. In Vincennes, Father Celestine de La 
Hailandiére has charge of the cathedral parish; 
ne resides with me. Adjoining our house is the 
newly established seminary, now housing three 
subdeacons and two deacons. 


Accordingly, the clergy of the diocese comprise 
13 priests, 5 deacons and 3 subdeacons. There 
are also 8 religious priests and a lay brother in 
the service of the Lord. At the time of the 
establishment of the diocese in 1834, only two 
priests were laboring in this territory. 

Only one large church is to be found in the 
diocese, that in Vincennes. About 12 small 
churches are in use; most of them are constructed 
of wood. 

Very many expenses had to be paid. First, 
there were the expenses of the twenty emigrants 
from France and the cost of their transportation 
from Havre to New York. The greatest finan- 
cial burden, however, was the almost total sup- 
port of the missions and the cost of furnishings 
fos their chapels. 

We are very frugal in our housekeeping, living 
like the common people. We drink water at all 
meals and tea or coffee at lunch or supper, never 
taking wine or stronger drink. A gentleman who 
was under the impression that we, being mostly 
French, were in need of wine, donated a barrel. 
sold the wine, however, and kept the money for 
missions, prizing highly gifts from friends of 
e missions. 

_ New expenses are turning up continually; the 
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purchase of suitable building sites for churches 
on mission stations is of prime necessity. Thus 
the payments for property and the construction 
of churches at five different places amounted to 
more than 2,000 gulden, all of which were dis- 
bursed by my missionaries. Another 2,000 gulden 
have been spent for furniture and the upkeep 
of the missions, and for the support of the priests 
from the time of their arrival in the diocese until 
placement on the missions. Twice that sum 
(4,000 gulden) is necessary for the support of 
the priests in Vincinnes who live with me and for 
the upkeep of the seminary. Finally, the expenses 
for the five seminarians in Maryland run from 
1,000 to 1,200 gulden annually. 

This is a financial statement of my annual 
expenditures and a faithful account of expenses 
incurred in establishing and developing the mis- 
sions in my diocese. I hope that you will believe 
the Bishop whom you had received so cordially 
in Vienna. Like any other report, it may fall 
short in giving the Leopoldinen Stiftung a true 
description of tne use of their alms. 

This report, which seems rather unworthy of 
being placed in your hands, was written in the 
mission station called Thrall, near Terre Haute, 
70 miles from Vincennes. Some very good Cath- 
olics, mostly immigrants, are settled there. I 
placed them in the charge of Father Stanislaus 
Buteux, a native of Paris. I went there in his 
company to celebrate the feast of Epiphany. At 
his house I wrote the foregoing report. A de- 
tailed description of this log house would surely 
interest you. To avoid verbosity, I shall merely 
say that it bears the greatest similarity to the 
stable of Bethlehem. For this reason it is prov- 
ing most suitable to both of us, all the more so 
in view of the greater blessings which are sure 
to follow in the course of time. May the Lord 
grant His peace to us and fertility to the soil. 

In regard to the Indian missions, I refer to my 
former oral and written reports and to the letter 
of Father Deseilles. Even here in the woods, 
where I write this letter, my heart is filled with 
gratitude for the numerous acts of charity and the 
affection shown by the Leopoldinen Stiftung. I 
conclude with an expression of my deepest rever- 
ence and heartfelt thanks. With prayers to God 
for you, I remain 


Simon, Bishop of Vincennes 


(Translated from Berichte der Leopoldinen Stif- 


tung, Vol. XI, Vienna, 1838, pp. 27-31) 


(To be continued) 
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Kwant, Rev. Remy, C., 0.S.A., Philosophy of Labor. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh: 1960. Pp. 
xi + 168. $5.25. 


poms KWANT, IN His stimulating and provoking 
work, The Philosophy of Labor, presents the aca- 
demic world with a deeply thought-out and profoundly 
felt discourse on the vital need of a philosophy of labor. 
In enunciating his Kwantian philosophical theory of 
labor, the author analyzes and describes the various phi- 
losaphies of labor which have been developed through- 
out the ages. Dr. Kwant believes that a philosophy of 
labor can best be understood by analyzing and describing 
the period in which it has been developed; also, that the 
historical context in which a particular philosophy of 
labor was evolved must be considered so as to allow for 
its proper comprehension. 


The idea of the existence of a philosophy of labor 
will amaze, I am sure, many servants in the philosophi- 
cal field. Father Kwant skillfully justifies his belief 
in the need for such a philosophy thus: 


1. Philosophy speaks of the most fundamental as- 
pects of unity in the multiplicity of life. 

2. Labor has an important place in the life of both 
the individual and society. 


3. There can be no doubt, therefore, that labor is an 
important philosophical subject, and philosophies 
which have not yet developed a philosophical 
theory of labor have failed in their task of creat- 
ing a full philosophical expression of human life. 


Father Kwant’s poignant criticism of scholastic phi- 
losophy will certainly cause the raising of many eye- 
brows: 


“I started my philosophical career with the study 
of scholastic philosophy. I discovered, however, 
that the scholastic system, despite the valuable cle- 
ments it cre contain, is not an adequate expres- 
sion of modern life. Our world has undergone 


profound changes since the thirteenth century, in 
which the great masters of scholastic philosophy 
lived, and since the sixteenth century, in which the 
present scholastic system was built. New patterns 
of life have developed; we live in a. technical 
world; the word ‘science’ has acquired a new mean- | 
ing; the functions of politics and of the State | 
have changed radically and continue to change.” 
Labor is a paradox in human existence. On the on¢ 
hand, it is an actualization and liberation of man; ot| 
the other hand, labor channels man’s existence into ¢ 
unilateral and often times monotonous system. Labo: 
is the social situation in which human activities ar 
performed. Father Kwant holds that we must no} 
oppose a central organization of the labor world simply 
because Marxism has given us the example of an in 
human organization and centralization. Rather, we 
must prove that a democratic labor organization car 
be both efficient and human. 


Our present labor situation is very difficult because 
we ate engaged in an intense struggle with Marxis 
The author stresses the postulate that Communism i 
capable not only of military aggression, but also o: 
economic aggression. The Soviet Union could use 
part of its gross national product to upset the worl 
market. 


‘ 
« 


Father Kwant warns the West that economic ag 
gression could be just as dangerous as military aggres 
sion. The price of such economic aggression would b 
underconsumption in the Soviet Union; but the Rus 
sians are certainly willing to pay this price. The Wes 
is confronted by a super-capitalism of the almighty 
State; for the Soviet Union is the greatest capitalis 
of history; there has never been such a_ powerfu' 
particular group of people as the Presidium of the So 


viet Union. 


Dr. Kwant also warns the West that it opposes cer 
tain values because these values are abused by Com 
munism. This is a great danger, because in so doing 
the West is opposing its own future. 


We can surpass the Soviet Union labor order only 
by achieving a better one. In surpassing Communism 
we must distinguish between its values and its mistakes 
and we must retain the values and avoid the mistakes 
The author points out that criticism which is no 
but a total rejection is very dangerous. We must lear 
from Communism even though we reject it. Commu 
nism would not be the powerful enemy it is, if it dic 
not possess certain real values. 


Father Kwant’s thesis is one which deserves to be 
stated and which he defends ably. This scholarly wor 
will serve as an excellent introduction to the history ¢ 
the philosophy of Jabor. . 


JOHN JosEPH ForDE 
Chairman, Dep’t. of Sociology 
Le Moyne College 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


icoldwater, Barry, The Conscience of a Conservative. 
Victor Publishing Co., Inc., Shepherdsville, 
Ky.:, 1960. Pp; 128. $3.00. 


It is good that someone so able as the Senator from 
Arizona has seen fit to define Conservatism so clearly. 
}onservatism is not, he makes it plain, extreme 
‘rightism. _ Nor is it “dated.” It concerns the con- 
setvation of our basic philosophy and our traditional 
values. ‘The laws of God and of nature,” writes 
senator Goldwater, “have no date-line. The principles 
on which the Conservative political position is based 
aave been established by a process that has nothing to 
do with the social, economic and_ political landscape 
that changes from decade to decade and from century 
o century. These principles are derived from the na- 
ture of man and from the truths that God has revealed 
hbout His creation. Circumstances do change... but 
rhe principles that govern the solution of the (chang- 
ng) problems do not.” ’ 

The conservative, Senator Goldwater explains, can- 
not limit his efforts to working for man’s material bet- 
-erment; he must remember that man has a soul. He 
rnust have a high regard for the dignity of every hu- 
rman being. The challenge presented to the American 
conservative is to preserve and extend freedom. 

These are the basic ideas that run through Senator 
Goldwater's book; but he does not keep the discussion 
yon a philosophical or theoretical level. He discusses 
several of the specific fields in which government is 
encroaching upon the freedom of the individual; some 
attempts of the Federal Government to infringe upon 
the rights and functions of the states; and the danger 
in unlimited concentration of power, wherever it may 
occur. 

The chapters on taxes, on education, and on the So- 
viet menace should be of particular interest to all Amer- 
icans. The author gives a great deal of space to this 
last-mentioned item, and evidences an understanding 
of atheistic Communism that is regrettably lacking in 
many of our legislators and opinion-makers. He ad- 
vises caution, prudence and courage—virtues too little 
stressed today—in dealing with the Soviets. 

Senator Goldwater does no side-stepping; he does 
not evade controversial issues. He meets them head-on, 
and presents his views in a straight-forward manner. 
The concise and direct approach employed throughout 
his book is particularly refreshing in contrast to the 
doubletalk and equivocation to which we are accustomed 
these days. The Conscience of a Conservative is a book 
that should be read and pondered by everyone who 
values his own freedom and the freedom of his fellow- 


=. EpITH MYERS 
Houston, Texas 


J. P., War Crimes Discreetly Veiled. The 
Devin-Adair Co., New York: 1959. Pp. xiii 
+ 240. $4.00. 


One of the major obstacles to any reinterpretation of 
1 history of the years before and during World War 
II, which might tend to place the defeated Axis powers 

a less unfavorable light, has been the lingering in- 
snce of Allied atrocity propaganda. “Ideas,” it has 
en said, “die hard.” Certainly this is true of our at- 


Veale, BY 
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tidude toward our late enemies of World War II, 
as is evident from the grudging and reluctant man- 
ner in which we have sought their desperately needed 
assistance in the mutually urgent task of stemming the 
surging tide of Soviet Communism. So unrealistic a 
policy in the face of the ugly realities of the world 
power situation can only be explained by reference to 
the anti-Axis propaganda of 1939-45, fabricated, in 
large part, in our own propaganda mills. 

In the circumstances, it is not surprising that few 
Americans ever thought in terms of Allied atrocities or 
war crimes perpetrated against the enemy. Yet such 
crimes were committed and some of them on a scale so 
gigantic as to leave one breathless. Take, for example, 
“the forced mass-deportations of the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants of that vast area extending from the Gulf of Fin- 
land in the North to the sources of the Oder in the 
South,’” a crime which was, “so far as European his- 
tory is concerned, the outstanding outcome of the Sec- 
ond World War... .” (p. 17) 

Mr. Veale’s book was not intended as a complete 
study of the subject of Allied atrocities or war crimes. 
Rather, he set for himself the more modest but none- 
theless significant task of raising ““The Iron Curtain of 
Discreet Silence” from about seven of the more sordid 
and shameful Allied misdeeds, beginning with the 
creation of ‘“The Great Stalin Myth,” whereby we were 
sold on the fable that ‘Communism was merely Lib- 
eralism in a hurry.” 

Mr. Veale has written the best brief accounts known 
to this reviewer of the murder of Mussolini by Com- 
munist partisans, and the extirpation of the flower of 
Poland’s young manhood by the Soviets in the Katyn 
Forest near Smolensk. By any standard, the latter 
must be reckoned a “‘war crime’ if the term is admis- 
sable at all. Yet the representatives of the West at 
Nuremberg sat mutely by while the Soviets, with 
straight faces, attempted to lay the blame for this 
heinous crime upon German shoulders. The Soviet 
charge was so transparently false that no further men- 
tion was made of it by the International Military Tri- 
bunal. But neither was the truth in the matter pub- 
licly exposed. 

Most interesting for the light they throw upon the 
bizarre and dubious conduct of the so-called “war 
crimes trials’ are the accounts by Mr. Veale of the 
kangaroo trials of three able and gallant German of- 
ficers, Major Walter Rader, General H. B. Ramcke, 
and Admiral Karl Doénitz. In the course of his book, 
Mr. Veale exposed many of the “resistance’’ move- 
ments (so greatly idealized by wartime propagandists) 
for what they truly were: cowardly and treacherous in- 
struments of the Communist conspiracy whose opposition 
to Hitler came into being only after June 22, 1941. 
Even then, these movements evidenced a preference for 
murdering isolated German soldiers and their own anti- 
Communist countrymen, rather than for more danger- 
ous encounters with well-equipped German military con- 
tingents of any fair size. , 

Mr. Veale and the publishers of his book are deserv- 
ing of great praise. War Crimes Discreetly Veiled be- 
longs in the private library of every informed person. 


MICHAEL F. CONNORS 
Willow Grove, Pa. 
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Hessler, Bertram, The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Science. Translated by Sylvester Seller. 
Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, Ill.: 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 87. $1.75. 

This small volume appeared in the German lang- 
uage under the title: Die Bibel 1m Spannungsfeld der 
Modernen Naturwissenschaft. It is now presented to 
the English-speaking public under the title of The Bible 
in the Light of Modern Science. After an introduction, 
there are three chapters: I. The Bible and Natural Sci- 
ence; The Church's Doctrinal Development; II. The 
Biblical Account of the Origin of the World and of 
Man (Genesis, I, 2-2-4a), and The Findings of Natural 
Science; III. The Biblical Account of Paradise and the 
Lapse into Sin (Genesis II, 4b-3, 24), and Anthro- 
pology. A glossary of terms used in the book concludes 
the work. 


The author begins with the famous case of Galileo. 
“Since the Galileo case, faith and natural science had 
become not only separate fields, but even hostile 
fronts.” One of the fields wherein faith and natural 
science went their separate ways and became enemies 
to each other, was the Bible, and especially the story 
of creation, of man, and of his fall into sin. In the 
Church as well as out of it, scholars were to be found 
arguing, writing, disagreeing, making mistakes, charges, 
etc., etc. They were similar to the armies of the 
Israelites and Philistines drawn up in sight of each 
other, sending forth their champions to do battle for 
their cause. Scientists looked askance at the biblical 
story of creation and of man and his beginnings. Bub- 
lical scholars looked askance at the conclusions of 
modern science and in particular at their (mis) interpre- 
tations of the Bible. When the conclusions of modern 
science hit the world, the world, and in particular the 
world of religion, was not ready for them. Scientists 
did not help matters, for they began to go out of their 
own field into the field of religion, especially into the 
field of the Bible. Scriptural scholars and theologians 
did not help matters on their side, at least not at first. 
But there were extenuating circumstances on both sides. 
The scientists were ‘feeling their oats.’ The scriptural 
and theological men were naturally fearful and wary of 
the scientists who were invading their religious domain. 


In the first chapter of his book, Bertram Hessler 
traces some aspects of this problem. He is not afraid 
to indicate the faults that were committed on both sides. 
The scientists endeavored to interpret the account of 
creation from the scientific viewpoint, which is the 
same as trying to interpret the babblings of a child as 
one would the learned words of a sage. The scriptural 
scholars and theologians were following the literal in- 
terpretation of this account; they tried to harmonize 
this interpretation with the findings of modern science. 
But as time went on, the scientists became more prudent 
and the scriptural and theological scholars became more 
aware of the literary forms of the Book of Genesis. 
The Church issued some prudent, as well as cautious, 
directives. The author of this book has put together all 
these elements in discussing the first, second and third 
chapters of Genesis, 


The Bible is a book of salvation, not of science. The 


story of creation is told to help men save their souls, 
not to teach them how God created from the scientific 
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viewpoint. St. Augustine put it very well when he said 
that the Scriptures teach us how to get to heaven, not 
how the heavens go. Hence we are not to look for 
science in the story of creation, nor for all the findings 
of anthropology in the story of man’s fall. Science 
is truth of the natural order; anthropology teaches 
truths of man’s natural life. Sacred Scripture teaches 
truth of a spiritual and supernatural order. That God 
created is a truth of the supernatural order. Sacred 
Scripture does not tell us how long it took the world 
to evolve; it does not teach whether it evolved at all. 
All that Scripture wants to tell us is that all things 
came from God. Scientists are given the right and 
the privilege of studying God’s creation and of find- 
ing out natural truths concerning this creation. When 
these truths have been discovered, we can thank the 
scientists for helping us to understand more of God’s 
ways. 

Scientific truth and biblical truth (which is also 
religious truth) meet in God; but they do not neces- 
sarily meet in science or in the Bible. We do not 
expect to find biblical truths or religious truths in 
science; so we do not expect to find scientific truths 
in the Bible. : 

The present book, few in pages, is filled with a 
truth that cannot be repeated too often. This truth 
needs repeating today, since science is so active and 
since there is a tendency to interpret all things throug 
the eyes of science. The Bible is far more important 
than any science or any scientific knowledge. For the’ 
Bible is from God, tells us of God, and leads us to 
Him. Science, too, may lead us to God; but it is 
not God’s hand-written message as is the Bible. Be- 
cause it emphasizes these truths, The Bible in the Light 
of Modern Science will be read with profit. 

A word regarding the translation. At times the long 
sentences and paragraphs obscure the clarity of the 
text and the ideas. Shorter sentences and paragrap 
are certainly desirable. It is always hard to gulp down 
too much water at one swallow. So it is difficult to 
read sentences of many lines, or paragraphs that cover 


1 : 
several pages Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Internationales Handbuch der Kartellpolitik, edited by 
Dr. Georg Jahn and Dr. Kurt Juncker- 
storff. Duncker & Humblot, Berlin: 1958.) 
Pp. 572: $14.50. 


“The economy of the Free World exists in a state 
of change marked strongly by the development of 
regional economies on one hand, and by the introduc- 
tion of automation on the other. Through the dyna- 
mics of this twofold development, the concentration 
of economic power will be definitely affected. ne 
acceptance of responsibility, to discriminate betwee 
right and wrong and thus to secure the continu 
existence of competition in a free enterprise system, 
appears to be increasingly important.” Z| 

With this basic statement the editors introduce < 
evaluate this recent publication on national and i 
national cartels and antitrust policies. The Handb 
represents a remarkable endeavor: it seeks to fill tk 


hacuum in the scientific literature and, at the same time, 
2 present the existing situation in the most signifi- 
ant nations of the Free World. The comprehensive 
tharacter of the publication has been attained through 
hhe co-operation of twenty-seven specialists in twenty 
varticipating countries, supported and made possible by 
he Institut International d'Etude et de Documentation 
ia Matiére de Concurrence Commerciale in Brussels. 
The particular value of this unique publication is two- 
old: it assists scientists as well as businessmen. For 
he scientist, it presents fundamental information for 
urther research; for the businessman, it serves as a 
aandbook of quick orientation on general or special 
problems and rules of existing national and interna- 
“onal antitrust and anticartel policy and legislation. 

The development of a free enterprise system based 
ph competition has been characterized from its incep- 
pion by the tendency of concentration. This tendency, 
aational and international, has been manifested in two 
directions and forms: the creation of cartels and simi- 
aar market organizations, and the fusion or consolida- 
ii0n of business into larger and stronger market units 
jp to the formation of the trust. Whatever its im- 
mediate objectives or varying types, the final goal of 
this concentration remains the same: to strengthen the 
position of the enterprise, and through elimination of 
competitors, to establish monopolistic or oligopolistic 
conditions. In the Western industrial nations, where 
this goal has been achieved to greatest extent, there 
exists a danger of eliminating true competition—a 
situation which, in turn, may result in a possible 
change in the whole economic organization. The very 
existence of this danger forces governments to employ 
policies and enact legislation more or less antagonistic 
co cartel and trust developments. 


National policy and legislation are by no means the 
same in all free enterprise and market-economy coun- 
tries. Yet they are distinctive by their form and con- 
tent. There are three main directives differentiating 
national policy and legislation, which are carefully con- 
sidered and evaluated in the book: 


1. The Principle of Prohibition (Verbotsprinzip), a 
policy of absolute or partial prohibition of the 
creation of cartels and trusts: followed in the 
U.S., Australia, Japan and the Federal Republic 

~ of Germany; 


2. The Principle of Restriction (Missbrauchsprinzip), 
a policy of registration, regulation and control by 
the government of cartels and trusts: followed 
) by the majority of industrialized nations; 
3. A liberal policy of non-intervention, limiting 
_ abuses only through the means of civil and crim- 
inal law: followed by France, Italy and Switzer- 
= land. 


Chapters on the individual nations follow a more ot 
ss uniform pattern of presentation, thus permitting 
‘relatively easy comparison between the countries 
vered. First, these chapters consider the historical 
round and development of national antitrust and 
tel policy. Then, they describe and analyze 
legislative action taken in the past, and evaluate 
prospects. Finally, there is a comprehensive 
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bibliography of literature published on the trust and 
cartel problems of each country. 

A special chapter is devoted to the present status 
and the improvement of international cartel policy as 
part of general economic policy. Such broad intentions, 
largely restrictive in character, have been manifested 
in the Havana Charter of ITO, in the preamble of 
GATT, and in resolutions of the UN Economic and 
Social Council without much success. Only on the 
regional basis, i.e., in the case of the European eco- 
nomic unions, can we find positive results. After the 
groundwork had been laid by the OEEC (Economic 
Council of Europe) and the Coal and Steel Community, 
the treaty for the establishment of the European Eco- 
nomic Community now includes articles on general 
cartel and monopoly prohibition for the Common Mar- 
ket Area. It may be assumed that the provisions of 
the EEC Treaty will force France and Italy to give up 
their present liberal policy. The reader will find in 
the text satisfactory extracts from the treaties concerning 
these regulations and prohibitions. 

An adequate review of this handbook on antitrust 
and cartel policy would require many pages. In short, 
it is the definite conviction of this reviewer that this 
publication will be of help to anyone who wishes to 
have a better understanding of national and interna- 
tional business. This is a volume which we would 
recommend for the business professor's and the busi- 
nessman’s library. The approach to the problem 
treated is very practical and realistic. The style is clear, 
almost casual, in view of the heavy fabric the authors 
have woven. It is unfortunate that the language bar- 
rier limits its use to competent readers of German. 

All in all, Professors Jahn and Junckerstorff are to 
be congratulated on this, valuable handbook, the first of 
its kind. They have performed a tremendous task in 
assembling these several articles from contributors whose 
names sound like an international Who's Who in 
antitrust and cartel politics. 

Dr. ANDREW IMRIK 
College of St. Joseph 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


App, Austin J., Ph.D., The First Stone. Boniface 


Rresss Nevo ps JO mo0c: 


This one-act play is a dramatization of the biblical 
theme of the woman taken in adultery (John 8; 2-11). 
Dr. App successfully portrays the haughty malicious- 
ness of the pharisees (themselves guilty of adultery) 
in their condemnation of Zara, the woman accused. He 
takes the warranted liberty of introducing fictional 
characters, as well as historical personages who might 
not have been on the scene, in order to lend to the 
play an atmosphere of dramatic realism. Much of the 
dialogue is supplied by Dr. App’s imagination; but it 
is expertly blended with authentic quotations from the 
words of Christ, and from the ancient law of Leviticus 
concerning the punishment of a woman taken in adul- 
tery. Dr. App’s scriptural erudition is evident in many 
lines of the play, especially at the finale, when the 
assembled spectators chant Psalm 129 on the mercy of 


JOHN HEIDENRY 
Central Bureau 


THE C. U. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Union of America 

pal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, Richard F. Hemmerlein, New York. 

F Vice-President, Jos. Kraus, Texas. 

Second Vice-President, Rey. Albert Henkes, Texas. 

Third Vice-President, Jos. Spinnenweber, Ark. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. A. R. Bachura, Kansas, 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 

Recording Secretary, Wm. Ahillen, St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

Marshal, John W. Nicklas, Catasauqua, Pa. 

Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; T. J. Arnold, Ark.; 
Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; 


Fred J. Grumich, Mo.; James Zipf, Mo.; Carl 
Meurer, Ark. 

Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. Lons- 
dorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; Emil Block, Cal.; 
Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, Sr., 
Tex.; Frank C. Kueppers, Minn.; Wm. Hemmer- 
lein, New York. 

Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Albert J. 
Sattler, New York, N. Y.; Frank C. Gittinger, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


CCU PRESIDENT’S 
GREETINGS: 


OR THE FIRST TIME in our long history we are privi- 
leged to hold an annual convention in the State of 
Arkansas as the guests of the Catholic Union which 
was i seventy years ago. We 
capital of Arkansas and 


Principally because of the gracious cour- 
by His Excellency, the Most Rever- 
ead Albert L. Fletcher, the esteemed Local Ordinary. 


adobe a . -_ 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, His Eminence Aloisius J. Ca1 
dinal Muench, S.T.D.; Chairman Emeritus, Josep 
Matt, K.S.G., St. Paul, Minn.; Chairman, Albert 4 
Sattler, New York; Secretary, August Springob, Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N.Y 
CCU President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss 
St. Charles, Mo., Rev. C. F. Meosmann, Munhall, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthon; 
L. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz 
Ph.D., Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonia 
Tex.; Dr. B. N. Lies, Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais 
Rochester, N.Y.; Walter L. Matt, St. Paul, Minn.; Rt 
Rey. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central Bureau 
St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) i 
published by the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Union shoulk 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie 
95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, anc 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 7 

Central Bureau of the Central Union 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Socia. 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the edi 
— later than the 18th of the month preceding pu 
cation. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE 


are seriously threatened, apathy can be disastrous. T 
dissipate any apathy that may have invaded the ran 
of our venerable organization, and to stir our membe 
to a keener realization of their duties as lay Catholi 
we have chosen as the motto of this convention t 
incisive words of Pope Pius XII, addressed to a cc 
vention of Pax Romana on August 11, 1958: “A 

tal and exact awareness of (our) intellectual, sox 

and apostolic responsibilities.” I submit that this mot 
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mnored in so wonderful a way a churchman who has 
yen near and dear to our organization for over fifty 
Jars. 

gur Country Today our beloved country is con- 
, fronted with a serious threat to its 
tty existence. Atheistic Communism, as represented 
- the ruthless imperialism of Soviet Russia and Red 
nina, becomes a more serious menace to the peace 
id freedom of all nations, our own included, with 
‘ch passing day. We are disconcerted by the so-called 
adent riots, very obviously inspired by Communist 
itrigue, which are disrupting the internal order of 
rtion after nation in the free world. We particularly 
wsent the oblique attacks on various agencies of our 
wn Government, such as the House Committee on Un- 
meérican Activities and the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
gation. 

IIn this hour of crisis we must demonstrate a true 
ad solid patriotism toward our beloved country. We 
just not permit our patriotism to be undermined by the 
secious attacks on our country and institutions which 
se being made in the liberal segments of our secular 
cess. 

. At this writing Congress is deliberating over the 
assage of legislation which would grant Federal aid 
<clusively to public schools. We must regard such 
ygislation as discriminatory against millions of our 
itizens who are supporting other systems of education 
scording to their rights as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
on. 


sentral Bureau The Central Bureau, our headquar- 
ters and social action center, is pres- 
atly engaged in microfilming various important pub- 
xations and documents. During the past year com- 
lete sets of two German language weeklies, no longer 
ublished, have been microfilmed. As our financial 
esources permit, other publications and documents 
ill be filmed in order to preserve them for posterity. 
While heartily endorsing this important cultural 
roject, I wish to commend Dr. Nicholas Dietz of 
‘maha who, as chairman of this undertaking, has 
‘orked untiringly. I appeal to the general membet- 
ip of our society to give Dr. Dietz a greater measure 
£ support and cooperation without which the success 
f this project is impossible. 
Membership If the Catholic Central Union is to 
continue in its mission, it is impera- 
ve that we experience a growth in membership. A 
ick of growth is a certain sign of impending death. 
‘regard as a chief obstacle to our growth a spirit of 
idifference on the part of many of our members who 
em to lack concern for the welfare of out grand 
anization. May I again urge that a special member- 
ommittee be established in each of our State 
hes. We should strive for the affiliation of new 
eties and for the acquisition of new individual mem- 
sts according to the several categories. : 
I wish to commend Mr. Richard Hemmerlein of 
cuse, New York, for his splendid efforts as chair- 
of the Committee on Social Action Membership. 
worthy of special recognition is Mr. Joseph A. 
us of San Antonio, chairman of the CCU Member- 
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ship Committee, who has actually succeeded in gain- 
ing new affiliates for the Catholic State League of 
Jexas. 


National Catholic 


Association with our sister organ- 
Women’s Union 


ization, the National Catholic 
Women’s Union, has been the 
source of much inspiration to our organization. I wish 
to congratulate the president of the Women’s Union, 
Mrs. A. R. Bachura, and her staff of officers for their 
truly magnificent achievements in the field of social 
action and charity. 


Our Youth An active Youth Section adds to the in- 
tegrity of our apostolate. As president 
of the parent society which sponsors our Youth Sec- 
tion, I wish to assure our young people that they 
have our full support. We have the welfare of our 
Youth Section very much at heart. The president of 
the Youth Section, Mr. John Engler of Jim Thorpe, 
Pa., and his fellow officers constitute an important seg- 
ment of our official Catholic Central Union family. 
It is only proper that we express our special gratitude 
to Father Albert G. Henkes of San Antonio, spiritual 
director of our Youth Section, who has provided the 
priestly counsel for our young people since 1951. 


Since our last convention, the fol- 
lowing leaders from among the 
clergy and laity have been called to their eternal re- 
ward: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry J. Kaufmann of Detroit, 
a Life Member; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph H. Winkel- 
mann, a Life Member, Very Rev. Msgr. Paul U. Kertz, 
Rev. Henry Freese and Leo C. Range of Missouri; 
John M. Willems and J. M. Zimpel of Arkansas; 
Frank X. Ehrlacher and F. Wm. Kersting of Pennsyl- 
vania; Wm. H. Scharfenberger of Wisconsin; Val J. 
Peter of Nebraska; Wm. Jochems of Kansas. 

May the souls of these departed members and the 
souls of all the faithful departed, through the mercy 
of God, rest in peace. 


In Memoriam 


Appreciation Throughout the year I received valu- 

able assistance from many sources. I 
wish to recognize my debt of gratitude to my fellow 
officers and to the staff of the Central Bureau, par- 
ticularly its director, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor T. 
Suren. 

With this convention I complete five years of service 
as your president. I have always appreciated the honor 
you have conferred upon me and have thoroughly en- 
joyed my many happy associations as your elected 
leader. However, I feel that five years in office is 
sufficient, and I sincerely request your permission to 
return to the ranks. 

Beseeching your prayers for God’s blessing upon our 
deliberations, and commending our delegates and their 
families to Jesus, Mary and Joseph, I officially declare 
this 105th Annual Convention to be officially in ses- 
ion. 

‘ Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK C. GITTINGER 
President 

Little Rock, Ark. 

August 8, 1960 
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Centennial of St. Peter’s Benevolent 
Society 
St. Charles, Mo. 


N SUNDAY, JUNE 12, St. Peter’s Benevolent So- 

ciety, St. Charles, Mo., began a week's celebration 
to commemorate the 100th anniversary of its founding. 
The celebration began with the reception of corporate 
Communion on June 12. A breakfast followed the 
Communion Mass. The guest speaker on this oc- 
casion was the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, director 
of the Central Bureau. A social evening on Wednes- 
cay was attended by all the members and their wives. 
On this occasion, Mr. Clem Buerges, chairman of the 
centennial program, gave a brief history of the society. 
He disclosed that 17 of the present members had been 
in the society for more than fifty years, while thirteen 
others have been members for more than fifty years. 
The average age of the 260 members is 53 years. Guest 
speaker on this occasion was the Rev. Leo P. Kamp- 
mann, former assistant of St. Peter's and now rector of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral in Cape Girardeau. 

St. Peter’s Benevolent Society was formed on June 24, 
1860. Organized under the leadership of the pastor, 
Father Wappelhorst, the society was founded to pro- 
vide spiritual, economic and cultural assistance to Cath- 
olic German immigrants. Since its founding, the so- 
ciety has paid $90,000 in death benefits to its mem- 
bers, and $60,000 in sick benefits. It has contributed 
$8,000 in outright donations to the parish and more 
than $11,000 to other charities. During the last 78 
years of its existence, St. Peter's Society has had but 
two spiritual directors, the late Msgr. F. X. Wilmes, 
who served in that capacity for fifty years, and Msgr. 
Anthony T. Strauss, present pastor of St. Peter’s, who 
has been spiritual director for twenty-eight years. 

Today the society has 260 members. The benefit 
paid to the family of a deceased member is computed 
at the rate of $1.00 for each member. The sick bene- 
fit is $6.00 per week. 

Members pay dues of 25 cents per month, or $3.00 
per year. In addition, they are liable to assessments 
of $1.00 upon the death of a fellow member. How- 
ever, only three such assessments have been found 
necessary in the past ten years. Death benefits have 
been paid from the receipts of monthly payments and 
interest on investments made through the years. The 
society’s treasury today has a reserve of $23,000. 


St. Eustachius Society 
of Burlington, Wis., Dissolves 


MGs A MEETING ON June 27, the St. Eustachius Benev- 
olent Society of Burlington, Wisconsin, officially 
decided to disband as an active, dues-paying organiza- 
tion. This action was prompted by the fact that the 
membership of the society had dwindled to twelve. 
Although no longer continuing as an active affiliate 
of the Catholic Central Union, with which it has been 
associated for eighty-five years, the St. Eustachius So- 
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ciety will retain contact with our national federatic 
through a group Life Membership. At the same tur’ 
the final meeting voted to enroll one of its departi 
spiritual directors as an In Memoriam member of tl 
CCU. This thoughtful gesture was extended to # 
late Very Rev. Joseph A. Van Treeck, who guided tl 
destinies of the St. Eustachius Society thirty years ag) 


At their final meeting, the members of the St. Eu 
tachius Society divided their assets, demonstrating | 
commendable charity which has characterized this affil 
ate throughout its long history. After paying in ‘ 
the premiums on all policies held by the members wi} 
the Catholic Family Life Insurance in Milwaukee, tl 
society made a sizeable donation toward a burse | 
St. Francis Seminary which had been established | 
Immaculate Conception Parish in Burlington in hon 
of the late Father Michael Wisbauer, a personal frier| 
of Father Salzmann. 

In his letter to the director of the Central Bureai 
in which the dissolution of the St. Eustachius was a: 
nounced, Mr. Frank H. Schwaller, the society’s pres 
dent, wrote: “I hope that we shall retain our identi 
with the CCU of A with which our society becan 
affiliated in 1876.” We can assure Mr. Schwall 
that his organization has merited for itself lasting reco, 
nition in the annals of our national federation. W 
regret, of course, that another of our staunch affil 
ates has found it necessary to dissolve because the ide 
and purpose of the local benevolent society no long 
appeal to our Catholic men. While recognizing th 
social and economic changes are inevitable and th 
corresponding adjustments must be made, we cann 
help but deplore the passing of the parish benevole: 
societies which began to flourish in the United Stat 
a century ago and contributed so abundantly to tl 
spiritual, social and economic betterment of our Cathol 
people. 

To Mr. Schwaller and all the other surviving mer 
bers of the St. Eustachius Society we express our abi 
ing gratitude. Few affiliates have cooperated as fai 
fully as has this group in Burlington. We shall mi 
the communications of Mr. Schwaller which were r 
ceived at the Central Bureau at regular intervals ar. 
were invariably accompanied by contributions to tt 
various causes espoused by the Central Bureau and tt 
Catholic Central Union. May Almighty God bless M 
Schwaller and his associates, and may He reward the 
in due measure for their great charity. 


New Life and In Memoriam 
Members 


Wee THE PAST FEW MONTHS the following 
enrolled as Life Members of the CCU: thi 
Eustachtus Benevolent Society of Burlington, Wi 
sin; and Mr. T. J. Arnold of Arkansas. 

During the same interval the members of the fo 
lowing deceased were inscribed on the CCU In} 
riam roll of honor at the Central Bureau: Mr. Williz 
H. Scharfenberger of Wisconsin, and Mr. Carl Meure 
Sr., of Arkansas. = 
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Theobald Dengler Cited by the 
Bonn Government 


‘HE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY has honored 
- Theobald J. Dengler, prominent Catholic New 
ork lawyer, National Legal Advisor of. the Kolping 
ciety, and active member of the Catholic Central 
nion. Dr. Georg Feder, German Consul General, 
behalf of President Heinrich Luebke of the Federal 
=public, presented the award of the Officer’s Cross 
i the Order of Merit to Mr. Dengler in the office of 
2 New York Consulate. In presenting the Cross of 
-erit, the Consul General read the citation which stated: 
“The President of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
. Heinrich Luebke, in appreciation and recognition 
his contribution to a better understanding between 
rrmany and the United States, has bestowed upon 
-t. Theobald Dengler, an advocate of German-Amer- 
an friendship, the Officer's Cross of the Order of 
serit of the Federal Republic of Germany.” 


[In the difficult years immediately following World 
far II, Dengler distinguished himself as Commis- 
oner for Religious Affairs in the United States Mili- 
ity Government in Germany. In this position, he 
mntributed to the spiritual recovery of the defeated. 
t the same time, his untiring efforts were directed 
rwards material help for the distressed German popu- 
ition. Mr. Dengler stimulated the traditional sym- 
athy and compassion of Americans for the suffering 
, sending home films and photographs which showed 
ue vast destruction of German cities and the bleak 
utlook that confronted the people. At the termina- 
on of his service in Germany, he donated his entire 
sghteen months’ salary to the Kinderhilfswerk in Ber- 
n. 

Mr. Dengler is rightly recognized as one of the 
iost representative leaders of German Catholics in our 
puntry. The assistance he gives former immigrants 
y way of legal counsel and prudent direction is in- 
stimable. We are proud to have him in the ranks of 
ae Catholic Central Union. We felicitate Mr. Deng- 
-t, happy at the thought that he is duly recognized 
eyond the confines of our great country. 


CB Receives Bequest 


(‘ik CENTRAL BUREAU HAS recently received a be- 
- quest of $2,000 for its Foundation Fund from the 
state of the late Wm. Scharfenberger of Milwaukee. 
: a with this bequest was an additional check of 
100 representing payment of the fee for the enroll- 
ent of Mr. Scharfenberger as an In Memoriam mem- 
er of the Catholic Central Union. 

Mr. Scharfenberger’s will was executed by Mr. Max 
euterman of Milwaukee. Mr. Leuterman, an at- 
ey, suggested the Central Bureau as a beneficiary 
is instance. His deep interest in perpetuating the 
and its program of social action has inspired 
to do the same on other occasions. Certainly Mr. 
erman metits a very special expression of gratitude 
ibuting to the welfare of the Central Bureau 
. an effective way. 
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James H. Zipf of St. Louis Given 


Testimonial 


()* MAY 23, APPROXIMATELY SIXTY members of the 

Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri 
Branch of the NCWU attended a testimonial dinner 
to honor Mr. James H. Zipf of St. Louis upon his 
completion of fifty years service in the legal profes- 
sion. The dinner was arranged by Mr. Herman 
Kohnen, former president of the Catholic Union, who 
also served as toastmaster., 


Although the dinner was presented in Mr. Zipf’s 
honor in the form of a surprise, those in attendance in- 
cluded his wife, a married daughter and her family, 
and lifelong friends and business associates. There 
were also eight members of the clergy present. 


Mr. Zipf has been active in the Catholic Central 
Union since the days of his youth. As a young man 
he addressed meetings of our organizations on frequent 
occasions. He has held various offices in the Catholic 
Union and in the Central Verein. His interest undi- 
minished with the years, Mr. Zipf was looking forward 
to attending our forthcoming convention in Little Rock. 


The editor of Social Justice Review felicitates Mr. 
Zipf and wishes him many more yeats of active ser- 
vice in his chosen profession and in the lay apostolate. 


Frank C. Gittinger Completes Fifty 
Years In Insurance Business 


N ITEM IN THE AUGUST 22 issue of the Insurance 

Record takes cognizance of the fact that Frank C. 
Gittinger of San Antonio, who recently retired as pres- 
ident of the CCU, completed fifty years in the insur- 
ance business on August 16. Mr. Gittinger, who oper- 
ates his own agency in the Petroleum Commerce Build- 
ing in San Antonio, served as president of the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents, and of the San An- 
tonio Insurance Exchange. The article in the Insur- 
ance Record very propertly acknowledges Mr. Gittin- 
ger’s activities in Catholic Church organizations. 


While we congratulate our honorary CCU president 
on the attainment of an important milestone in his 
chosen business, we hope that his health and vigor will 
enable him to continue his activities indefinitely, not 
only in the world of business but also in Catholic 
organizational affairs. 


During the month of June, the Central Bureau re- 
ceived an anonymous donation of $1,000.00 for the 
missions. This contribution was sent through one of 
our faithful members in Eastern Pennsylvania. With- 
out delay, this money was allocated among various poor 
missions in foreign lands. The principal beneficiaries 
were orphanages and institutions for destitute people in 
South India. Assuredly, God will reward our anony- 
mous donor for his magnanimity to our poor missions. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the 105th Convention of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 
Conducted at Little Rock, Ark., August 5-10, 1960 


(Continued) 


Federal Aid to Education 


Gc THE ADVENT OF THE late Dr. John Dewey 
and his theories of “progressivism,” the once 
Christian-orientated American public school system is 
being more and more conceived as having the mis- 
sion, as a recent issue of The Priest put it, “to replace 
Christian values with naturalistic ideals.” Moreover, 
“the schools have become the particular instruments in 
promoting the secular ideology; traditional faith is 
outmoded, moral intention is (considered) unscien- 
tific, church authority is ‘anti-social and undemocratic.’ 
.... Dewey himself wanted, to put it simply and 
bluntly, to root out traditional religion and to supplant 
it with his own philosophy.... As far as he was con- 
cerned, this would be only a question of time. When 
the ‘non-supernatural view...is more completely in 
possession of the machinery of education,’ Dewey wrote, 
the secularists will take over.’ ” 

That the time for the predicted usurpation of the 
schools by the secularists may be closer at hand than 
most people realize is indicated not only by the in- 
creasing attacks by organized educational lobbies and 
open enemies on the private and religious schools of 
America, but also by the fact that a bill is even now 
pending in Congress which, if enacted, will enable the 
Federal Government to initiate, for the first year alone 
of the bill’s existence, a $1.3 billion public grade and 
high school construction program, while at the same 
time excluding any possibility of government aid for 
the private and parochial schools as such. 

This proposed legislation, not only manifestly unfair 
toward the private and religious schools but actually 
posing a serious threat to their continued existence, 
allocates money for grants for schoolhouse construction 
on the basis of all school-age children in each state, 
but then confines the use of that money to public 
schools only. 


The proposal has been severely criticized by, among 
others, Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan, Episcopal Chair- 
man of the Department of Education of the NCWC in 
Washington, who termed it unjust and discriminatory. 
His Eminence James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, Arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles, charged that the pending legis- 
lation, if passed, will be a step toward “‘socialized 
education,” inviting the growth of a monolithic struc- 
ture of Federal control, and marking the end of local 
responsibility and control of education. The Cardinal, 
while characterizing the bill as unfairly discriminatory 
towards the private and religious schools, reiterated his 
long-standing opposition to Federal school aid in any 
form, declaring that reliable statistics do not demon- 
strate any real need for such aid at this time. Other 
high-ranking Catholic prelates have criticized the pend- 
ing legislation in a similar vein. 

Meanwhile, however, and as if to add insult to injury 
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already done, the same organized elements which spea 
headed and supported the proposed legislation in Co 
gress—including among others the National Educatic 
Association and its interlocking subsidiary directorat 
also the American Jewish Congress, the National A 
sociation of Evangelicals, the Protestants and Othe 
United, etc.—are continuing their drumfire not on 
against aid for the private and religious schools, b 
have resorted in some instances even to subtle smea 
if not outright sowing of seeds of suspicion and sland 
against these schools. It is regrettable that the tv 
party platforms have endorsed the proposed legislatio 
although in some instances with some modifications. 


The Catholic Central Union has consistently pointe 
out through the years that American Catholics, wha 
ever criticisms they have seen fit to make concernir 
the dubious drift of modern-day public education, hay 
never been enemies of the public school as such, bi 
have always recognized their inherent need, and hay 
cooperated and helped pay for their perpetuation fro. 
the very beginning. The fact is, however, that thoug 
we know of no responsible Catholics opposed in pris 
ciple to the State-supported schools, we do know ¢ 
influential secularist educators and organized educ 
tional elements who now as always are opposed in pril 
ciple to the private and religious schools as such, an 
have, in fact, publicly designated these schools as “d 
visive’’—e.g., Dr. James Bryant Conant of Harvard- 
if not outright subversive and ‘‘un-American.” : 


The opponents of private and parochial schools see: 
to have two dominant fears. First, they sense a “re 
danger” that the American Government will some dz 
open up its public treasury and let the private schoo 
gtab what they want and as they please to perpetua’ 
themselves. Secondly, every time a public school bon 
issue is defeated, they see lurking in the shadows na 
row-minded supporters of the private and _parochii 
school system whom they hold accountable for sud 
defeats. This (to all appearances) organized tren 
was perhaps best evidenced only recently when publ 
school teachers, notably in St. Louis, Missouri, wei 
told in a series of public meetings that the future ¢ 
the public school system is in jeopardy because of 
“large number” of Catholics on various city schor 
boards. 


Here, as elsewhere, the meetings were sponsored t 
Protestants and Other American United for Separatio 
of Church and State (POAU). In St. Louis, a 
3,200 Protestant and Catholic teachers in the nab 
school system received invitations to attend the 
ings, whose purpose was to show the POAU produce 
propaganda film, Captured, depicting how Catholic 
are “taking over” the public schools, amidst charge 
moreover, that Catholic school board members are 
threat to teacher security and that the “Roman Cath 
Hierarchy” is attempting “in every city” to gain 
trol of the public school system by putting “a ma 
of Roman Catholics” on the public school boards. — 


Despite these and kindred efforts to single out tt 
private religious school and Catholic teachers in pi 
schools as a whipping boy and thus distract public ai 
tention from the widely acknowledged shortcomings 


ie ill-starred philosophy and ideology of ““progres- 
rvism,’ the fact remains that it is not the American 
atholic teachers and taxpayers who are placing ob- 
acles in the way of the public school system, but 
fther those top-echelon public school administrators 
lad professional educationists themselves who stubbornly 
fuse to admit, even in this humiliating “post-sputnik”’ 
ra, that the public schools, far from being “cap- 
uted” by American Catholics or Christians, have been 
acteasingly invaded and dominated over the past 
nitty years by the alien-minded methodolgy and _phi- 
ssophy of education generally known as progressivism. 
‘hich, with its infinite variety of costly “frill and fun” 
purses, its forfeiture of any serious study of history, 
aathematics, languages, etc., its steady absorption and 
sisplacement of those basic child-training responsibilities 
*hich are ordinarily the province of home and church, 
ad its inordinate degree of classroom gadgetry and the 
tke, has seriously undermined the scholastic standing 
nd tradition of the schools and has opened wide the 
ublic school doors to the intrusion of all sorts of du- 
cous ideological and cultural programming. 


Instead of recognizing this widely acknowledged 
act and seeking to remedy and stem this extremely 
ostly and dangerous trend, the same leading adminis- 
cators and progressivist educators are seeking even 
now to further entrench, expand and solidify their posi- 
©on with ever greater demands for more money, patr- 
-cularly through the agency of the Federal Govern- 
nent. Their efforts, as no less an authority than 
coger A. Freeman has pointed out in his formative 
ttudy of the Nation's School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead, are motivated at least in part by the idea that, 
vith Federal moneys, the private and religious schools 
£ America will be ultimately out-maneuvered and out- 
»ticed to make way for a single monopoly of public 
sducation centrally controlled and directed from Wash- 
ngton. 

In fact, the drive for Federal aid gives every evi- 
lence of being an effort to by-pass, even to flout, the 
vill of the American people by and large. A signifi- 
ant—and healthy—development in recent years has 
veen the frequent and decisive rejection of inflated 
chool budgets by school district voters. The big 
penders, unwilling to risk thousands of such individual 
ontests and probable defeats on such issues, have 
herefore transferred their effort to Washington where 
hey hope to get what the people have consistently re- 
used to give them on the local level. 


That this is indeed the situation and that the ulti- 
nate aim is to do away, if possible, with local control 
f the public schools, is borne out by statements made 
rom time to time by certain educationists themselves, 
peaking on behalf of the dominant educational groups 
f this country. For example, Professor Van Cleve 

arris, associate professor of education at Rutgers 
ersity, told the American Association for the Ad- 
ement of Science a few years ago: 


“Federal aid to education to combat the deadening 
ip of local control over teachers and pupils is recom- 
Education has failed to develop the free mind 
ving boys and girls. The culprit responsible for 
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pabs, 


all this is what I should call ‘grassroots-ism’ or the idea 
of local control. Federal aid to education may be 
just the antidote to this condition. The presence of 
the Federal Government in the educational policies 
councils, far from threatening oppressive control, will 
serve to challenge the ‘oppressive control’ that local 
school authorities have over teachers and pupils.” 


Another influential spokesman, Myron Liberman, 
presently director of basic research for the Educational 
Research Council of Greater Cleveland, has made equally 
significant statements. In his recent book, The Future 
of Public Education, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, Liberman calls for the creation of one 
vast, all-inclusive teacher organization which will choose 
all the teaching methods and media, plus all of the 
“means of education.” He would permit the non- 
professionals (parents in first place!) to do little 
more than foot the bill. ‘Local control of education 
has clearly outlived its usefulness,” says Liberman. “‘It 
must give way to a system of educational controls in 
which local communities play ceremonial rather than 
policy-making roles.” 


As for the need for Federal aid, the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare in 
Washington, Mr. Fleming, recently asserted that ‘‘many 
school districts throughout the country were ‘‘in trouble”’ 
and hence needed Federal help. Asked how many 
districts, the embarrassed Secretary admitted that there 
were only 270 out of a total of 35,000 school districts! 


The Catholic Central Union, like many other organi- 
zations throughout the country, has been opposed in 
principle to Federal aid to the schools because, in spite 
of recent platform assurances, it will mean Federal 
control. Even if we were willing to accept the basic 
idea of Federal aid to the schools—which we are not 
—we would still object to the presently proposed form 
of such assistance. It is unjust and discriminatory, 
because it helps only one segment of our school chil- 
dren, namely, those who attend the public schools 
which we Catholics help to maintain. It ignores those 
who attend the schools which we support by voluntary 
contributions through our churches or by tuition fees— 
schools which to this day are fully recognized under 
the Constitution and succeeding Court decisions as en- 
tirely consonant with the inalienable rights of parents 
and free citizens. 


We therefore urge our members to oppose the pend- 
ing Federal aid legislation as taxpaying American citi- 
zens and as parents who have indeed a right and a 
duty to expect justice and fairness for themselves and 
their children. The case against Federal aid to educa- 
tion in the context of existing abuses and dangers is 
a most formidable one. It is, someone recently sug- 
gested, “‘no mean or pernurious spirit that prompts a 
stern counsel against most of the current proposals 
for Federal grants to the schools, but rather the same 
virtue of prudence that keeps the family checkbook 
out of the hands of a wastrel son and hides the key 
to the wine-celler from a drunkard.” 

This country, we must remind ourselves nowadays, 
should have no second-class citizens and no second-class 
children if it wishes to call itself free! 
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Classroom Mental Health Programming 


The Central Union again calls the attention of its 
members to a growing menace in the schools which, 
far from confining itself to legitimate and traditional 
methods and concepts of vocational guidance and needed 
counseling on subject matter for individual students, 
is branching out more and more into dubious realms 
of experimental psychological and even psychiatric 
“guidance,” as well as “mental health” programming 
for the supposedly mal-adjusted students. 

On repeated occasions Bishop Fulton J. Sheen has 
inveighed against the modern tendency of pseudo- 
psychiatrists and psychologists to emancipate the indi- 
vidual by explaining away the fact of Original Sin, 
free will, personal accountability and human dignity, 
and blaming heredity and/or social environment for 
whatever problems and difficulties that befall us. 
Bishop Sheen concedes that, although there is a legiti- 
mate field for psychology and psychiatry, particularly 
where abnormal human beings are concerned, generally 
speaking, the old “know thyself” principle of spiritual 
introspection and common-sense analysis is far more 
foolproof for normal beings and therefore far more 
fitting and proper as a pedagogical device in the schools 
than that method which is currently in vogue there. 


Without, of course, wishing to generalize about the 
shortcomings of many modern-day psychologists-psy- 
chiatrists, it will be well, nevertheless, for Catholics to 
be wary of those who, for the sake of “curing” the 
maladjusted, insist on dubious programs of ‘“‘group 
therapy” or “‘mental health’ in the schools. Such 
“therapists” are, in effect, asking the individually 
maladjusted to adjust to an equally maladjusted social 
environment. What they overlook is the need for a 
transcendant standard or principle by which alone the 
maladjusted may discover—or re-discover, as the case 
may be—the sure way back to reasonable modes of 
human conduct. Without God and His law to guide 
and uplift them, the so-called maladjusted have noth- 
ing, really, to adjust fo. 

That this is so and that the so-called Freudian ethic 
(pan-sexualism) threatens to swamp the legitimate 
fields of psychology and psychiatry, will be readily seen 
by a cursory glance at some of the pet theories cur- 
rently advanced by all too many teachers and _practi- 
tioners in these particular fields. What is not so 
readily seen is the evil effect of these theories on the 
minds and hearts of immature youngsters who are 
exposed to these theories day in and day out in the 
Nation’s schools. 

Take the case of Dr. Benjamin Karpman, chief psy- 
chotherapist at St. Elizabeth’s Federal Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C., who, according to recent press dispatches, 
is making resounding speeches around the country, in 
which he blandly labels any and all anti-pornography 
crusaders as ‘‘dirty-minded’” and “neurotic.” ‘‘Every- 
body needs a certain amount of smut,” Dr. Karpman 
insists, since “‘our society is too puritanical’! Dr. 
Karpman, according to the same reports, solemnly 
pontificated before the national Civil Liberties Clear- 
ing House conference in Washington that lewd ma- 
terials “cannot undermine public morals,” that anti- 
smut crusaders “‘are suffering from too much re- 
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pression,” and that what the country needs is “tet 
Freuds and twenty Kinseys to break down repression” 
Obscenity, he declares, “can make no appeal, exert n¢ 
influence or power, nor make converts except in thos: 
cases of individuals whose psychological make-up ha 
the necessary specific conditioning. Hence, obscenity 
cannot undermine public morals.” 

Here Dr. Karpman flagrantly oversteps his own fiel« 
—which has primarily to do with external psychi 
phenomena—and brazenly invades the fields of soct 
ology, criminology, etc., not to mention the realm or 
dinarily reserved to the Divine Physician Himself anc 
to His appointed teachers in the moral and spiritua 
order. Moreover, and with sovereign disregard for th) 
infinite variety of established proofs for the fact o| 
concupiscence to which all men are heir, Dr. Karp) 
man attempts to level at one blow the unbroken chauy 
of human experience, all of which amply contravene 
and disproves him, while at the same time declaring— 
on his own authority—that the evil of obscenity, lewd 
ness, filth in any manner or form, is in fact a cure-al 
for “neuroticism,” ‘‘mental repression’’ and “‘puritanica 
guilt feelings”! His idea, like that of others like him 
is that the repression of the sex instinct is abnorma 
in itself and therefore must be abandoned in favor o 
ever greater doses of unrestrained sex license. But 1 
this be true, then by the same reasoning, why shouldn’ 
the repression of the hunger instinct, or the fear in 
stinct, or the killer instinct in human beings be co 
sidered abnormal and with no binding force in thi 
enlightened twentieth century? Why not grant fre 
rein to all natural instincts? Evidently Dr. Karpman’ 
discredited theory of sex license is founded on th 
false assumption that a psychological complex can al 
ways be cured by giving it a physiological outlet, as i 
the mental and the physical, the spiritual and the ca 
nal, were on the same level. Actually, as Bishop Shee 
has pointed out, “one might as well say that th 
psychological urge some people have to kill other 
could be cured by giving them a machine gun, or tha 
the mental impulse to commit suicide could be cure 
by a plunge from the Brooklyn Bridge. The fa 
of history and individual experience prove that noth 
ing has so much contributed to the development o 
mental disorders, especially neuroses, as the repressio 
of the moral sense by those who wanted no high 
ethics than that of the stud farm.” (Sheen, Peace o 
Soul, p. 178) 


All of which brings us to the primary point and put 
pose of this declaration, namely, to caution our mem 
bers that before we Catholics accept many more of th 
new techniques and methods that are currently bein 
promoted by secular educators and “mental health” ex 
perts in the schools, we should certainly pause to asl 
first of all, what their proponents set out to accon 
plish. For example, the currently used classroom “pe 
sonality tests,” questionnaires, and discussions of “‘p 
lems’’ are intended, some people assure us, to pron f 
“mental health.” But whom do the secularists consic 
mentally healthy? 


Dr. G. Brook Chisholm, erstwhile director of 
World Health Organization, vice president of 
World Association of World Federalists, and presi 
of the World Federation for Mental Health, says the 
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the object of psychotherapy is “the re-interpretation and 
rventual eradication of the concept of right and wrong 
_..the substitution of intelligent and rational thinking 
yor faith in the certainties of the old people.” (Psy- 
thiatry, IX, 1946, 3-11) 

Accordingly, he believes, children should be given 
c‘dynamic psychology” throughout their school careers, 
rind should analyze their parents’ behavior in classroom 


iscussion. ‘Such subversion in the home will not be 
llowed very easily,” he concedes, “but until it comes, 
pur social progress will not be very satisfactory.” (Can 


People Learn To Live? Harcourt Brace, 1954) 

Dr. Chrisholm holds that the commandment to honor 
pne’s parents has no “‘useful effect or value” in society 
yoday. (Perscription For Survival, Columbia University 
Press, 1957) 

Another expert who favors classroom discussion of 
ramily problems and the like, is Dr. Lawrence K. Frank, 
whose writings are distributed by the National Associ- 
ation for Mental Health. Over many years Dr. Frank 
mas written of man’s “need” to be freed from the 
coercion of traditions. At a meeting of pediatricians 
and psychiatrists in 1950, he expressed satisfaction that 
50 many parents had relinquished their religious con- 
cepts, but deplored the fact that they still need child- 
raining methods sanctioned by a more Christian era. 
Perhaps the experts could find ways to immunize the 
thild, he suggested, against permanent “damage” from 
parental treatment. (Problems of Infancy and Child- 
ood, Josiah Macy Jr., Foundation, 1951) 

We believe that the “problem-seeding’” question- 
maires, as someone aptly called them, along with class 
discussions of difficulties with parents, will assist in 
accomplishing this “immunization.” Children take 
quickly to suggestion, and it seems quite certain that 
after a child has audited his classmates’ grievances, or 
checked a list of questions that suggest fear, rebellion or 
resentment, some of the ideas will stick in his mind 
even if he never thought of them before. 

That this is actually intended was indicated anew 
at a conference on ‘Positive Mental Health” held in 
1948, where Dr. Weston LaBarre of Duke University 
outlined the following: Educators, he said, are now 
able to shape in their students almost any kind of 
personality that the world requires. In training chil- 
dren, the question is simply this: what kind of struc- 
ture do we educators plan to build? “Our misfits, 
he said, ‘‘are the creatures of our own cultural ideal- 
isms. Does our medieval-minded culture continue 
somewhat to idealize celibacy? Then let us expect 
to pay the price for this in terms of hysteria and 
paranoia.” It is “our most unassailable beliefs,” he 
maintained, that cause most of our misery. (Wanted: A 
Pattern for Modern Man. Nat'l. Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York City) 
The men we have mentioned here are not isolated 
amples in the field of “mental health” today. In 

Third Revolution, the convert to Catholicism, Dr. 
1 Stern, quotes a number of different writers who 
ard “mores” as superstitions and advocate amoral 
cation’’ for achieving mental maturity. He re- 
ks, at the end of these quotations: “We would 
have quoted these papers... if they were not 
resentative of a great number of those engaged in 
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the social sciences....The few people quoted here 
express bluntly what hundreds of others assume more 
or less without formulating it.” 

Dr: Stern, moreover, reminds us again that Freud 
himself held religion to be a neurosis, and that, by 
how, assuredly, “not very many psychiatrists would go so 
far as to affirm belief in the religion of the Gospels 
and the Incarnation. 

The danger arising from all this, therefore, is obvious. 
Thus Prof. John R. Seeley of the University of Toronto 
believes that the Church today is no longer capable 
of organizing the lives of men as it once did, and that 
the mental health movement is the body which is mov- 
ing into the vacuum to replace the Church. ‘The 
protagonists and practitioners of mental health,’ he 
stated, “‘are increasingly called upon to pronounce on 
what used to be called moral questions.” (Mental 
Health in the United States, March, 1953) 

That this is the trend was indicated anew last spring, 
in the warning issued to Catholics by Bishop Cornelius 
Lucey of Cork in a Lenten pastoral letter. Declaring 
that “the psychiatrist has largely taken over from the 
moralist as guide to the good life in the modern world,” 
the Bishop said that ‘the danger for us in this is that 
very many phychiatrists do not believe in God, free 
will, or a future life at all.” In consequence, he stated 
“they propose a way of life the opposite of the tradi- 
tional Catholic way of life.” 

Under the circumstances, it will behoove not only 
our members but all American Catholics and Christians 
to be on guard against dubious “mental health’ pro- 
grams, psychological “counseling and guidance’? and 
personality ‘‘testing,” and the whole array of so-called 
“life-adjustment”” programs in and outside of school. 
Indeed, it were high time to ask whether the care of 
minds and hearts ought not to be returned in first place 
to God, the Divine Physician, and to His appointed 
caretakers and guardians of souls, rather than be en- 
trusted, more or less blindly and indiscriminately, to 
fallible “fumbling humans,” to “fools who say in 
their hearts there is no God,” and who would therefore 
desecrate and destroy His temples, the immortal souls 
of our children. 

(To be continued) 


Miscellany 


AN THE RECENT NATIONAL CONVENTION of the 
CCU in Little Rock, a new chalice was presented 
to the Central Bureau for a poor missionary by the 
Catholic Life Insurance Union, an affiliate of the Cath- 
olic State League of Texas. The presentation was made 
on Monday night atter the report of the director of 
the Central Bureau. In presenting the chalice to 
Monsignor Suren, Father Albert G. Henkes, spiritual 
director of the Life Insurance Union, explained that the 
vessel was being donated in honor of his predecessor 
in office, the late Rev. Jacob Lenzen, who died about 
two years ago. ; 

The Catholic Life Insurance Union had presented a 
chalice for the missions at last year's convention in 
San Francisco. This presentation was made in honor 


cof three officers, still living, who had rendered out- 


standing service to the organization for twenty-five years. 


Obituary 


Rev. Peter J. Cuny, pastor of St. Cecelia’s Church 
in Waterbury, Conn., died on June 15, in St. Mary’s 
Hospital after a long illness. Father Cuny was a Life 
Member of the Catholic Central Union since January 
20, 1938. His name has been transferred to our In 
Memoriam roll of honor at the Central Bureau. He 
is the 253rd member so listed. 

Father Cuny was born March 18, 1881, in New 
Haven, Conn. After his priestly studies in Montreal 
and Piacenza, Italy, he was ordained on May 28, 1904. 
He was appointed pastor of St. Cecelia’s on April 15, 
1920. In 1954 he observed the golden jubilee of his 
ordination to the priesthood. 

Archbishop Henry J. O’Brien of Hartford celebrated 
the Pontifical Mass of Requiem for Father Cuny. 
Burial took place in the new St. Joseph’s Cemetery in 
Waterbury. (R.I.P.) 


A Jesuit Father of distinction in the Midwest, who 
had many fruitful contacts with the Catholic Central 
Union, died on July 23 at the age of 57. We refer 
to the late Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., formerly 
of the faculty of St. Louis University and recently as- 
sociated with Marquette University in Milwaukee. 

Father Demspey’s special field was economics. How- 
ever, he had a very deep interest in the Social Ques- 
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General Library 


Sr. ee AU LS SM ON AS TH RY,” Pittsburch, 
Katholische Schulzeitung 1883-1888; 1891-1897, Donau- 
worth, Germany. Ambrostus—1887, Donauworth, Ger- 
many. 

German Americana Library 

ST. PAUL’S MONASTERY, Pittsburgh, 
Pastoral Blatt 1877-1896, St. Louis. Amerikanisches 
Missionsblatt, Illinois, 1902—VEN. BISHOP 
NEUMANN CENTER, Pa., Bohmerwaldsohn 
und Bischof von Philadelphia, Konigstein, 1960. 
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tion. He became acquainted with the late Mr. Ken- 
kel and the Central Bureau while a scholastic studying 
philosophy at St. Louis University. He occasionally 
contributed articles to Social Justice Review, and 1s au- 
thor of at least one pamphlet published by the Cen; 
tral Bureau. Father Dempsey addressed the national 
convention of the Central Verein in Bethlehem, Pay, 
in 1938. The address he delivered on that occasion is 
quoted elsewhere in this issue. CRLPS) 


John Cardinal O'Hara, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
died on August 29 at the age of 72. Members of the 
CCU will remember Cardinal O’Hara as the very gra- 
cious host to our 1957 convention in Allentown, Pa. 
They will recall with appreciation the commendation 
this illustrious prelate, at one time president of Notre 
Dame University, paid the CCU for its pioneering ef- 
forts in the field of education. 

The Associated Press dispatch which announced the 
death of Cardinal O'Hara stated that when the late 
prelate took possession of the Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia as successor to the late Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, he said: “I have no program to announce 
... nothing to preach but the love of God... If you 
will kindly tell me your needs, I shall do my best to 
meet them. I know of no other way to serve.” 

Cardinal O’Hara was a member of the Sacred Col- 
lege since December, 1958. (R.LP.) , 


olas Dietz, Nebr., $2; J. J. Berg, Tex., $2; John G. Bitt- 
ner, N.Y., $2; Matthew A. Fox, Pa., $2.60; CU of Mo. 
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